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JACQUES’ RARERIPE PEACH. 
Large, roundish oblong, suture distinct, of good size, and yellowish color, red next the 
sun, surface a little uneven. Flesh yellow, melting, juicy, red at the stone, of good, but 
not che highest flavor. Shoots diverging, a good bearer, and ripens early in September. 











for the Boston Cultivator. 


AGRICULTPURAL ENGINEERING. 
NUMBE« FOUR. 


Moaldeland Plouzhing--Atmospheric 
resistaace ia Sward Plouaghiug. 


Thus far in these essays nothing has 
been said of the ploughing of any land bat 
green-sward ; and all discussion of the 
question of the destrableness of any par- 
ticular depth of ploughing has been and will 
be, purposely omitted—the mechanics of 
ploughing being all that is aimed at. 

Land that is not in the state of sward, 
may be called mould land, though there 
are intermediate states in mechanical condi- 





tion, as in the case of stabble land. In 
sward land there are innumerable fibrous 
roots entwining themselves with each other 


2 through the svil—the whole constituting a 


mat of foar, six or more inches of thickness. 
At some such depths the roots become 
spare in number and less strong, so that in 
a certain sense this mat has iis thickness, 
and cleaves up fiom beneath with compata- 
tive ease. This fact when we regard the 
plough as a hook, has much to do with the 
ease of holding, and the uniformity in the 
run of the plough in green-sward. 
Palverizition in the furrow-slice, during 
the life of the roo:, not being desirable in 
the score of economy of team-furce, we 
have seen that numerous fissures in the fur- 
row-slice, must grow out of the necessity of 
twisting it, to fit the mould-board, or of re- 
versing itany how, successively along its 
length. These fissares mast be wider, 
though unseen, at the time and place of 
the greatest degree of torsion, and close 
nearly up again, when the sod becomes 
left on its back. Some fidres are broken 


| and th» disarrangements of parts is slight. 


In ploughing mould-land when dry, the 
phenomena are worthy of notice. No 
sooner is any portion of the soil raised toa 
certuin degree of abruptness, than commen- 


_ ces a constant pouring down of the loose 


earth, which, if it possessed the physical 
characters of dry sand, or short, without te- 
nacity, would descend by the rolling of in- 
dependent particles, and cause a most 
thorough change of relative juxtapositions. 
The disarrangement is not in the elevation 
but in the mode of descent of the soil. This 
commences abreast of the mould-board, 
and takes place there towards the right ; at 
the heel of the mould board it takes place 
the contrary way, down in the furrow-chan- 
nel, leaving a continuous ridge behind, 


_ down from which is a slope, of equal de- 


clivity on either side. While a transverse 
section of the furrow in prospect is quadran- 
gular, it is in retrospect triangular. No 
other mode of disarranging the position of 
dry soil need or could surpass this. Again, 


_ whatever portion of the soil in its rise upon 
» the plough js disposed to be lumpy, wil! 


generally receive a crash, and its parts will 
roll or slide independently as above. This 
is puiverization, 

Dry, loose earth will descend upon itself, 
if heaped up, till its slope makes an angle 
of 30 degrees with a horizontal plane; more 
tenacioas earth,—an angle of 36 degrees. 





Dry, gravelly and sandy soil is the former, 
an aluwinous or unctuous soil is the latter. 
Cultivation converts a silicious soil into an 
aluminous one. ‘The smaller the above an- 
gle is, the greater and better is the influence 
of ploughing. 

If in ploughing mould-land, the farrow 
falls over in a mass, and the polishing effect 
of the plough is visible on it, as in the case 
of greensward, the land is too wet to plough, 
and the operation should be deferred. Com- 
paratively, it is laborin vain, and too mach 
stress cannot be laid upon this matter. 

A gradual twist of the mould-board at its 
bottom and heel, inward, much promotes 
the descent of the svil into the furrow chan- 
nel behind the plough, aud is desirable; the 
power of this descent, tells in favor of the 
furward pushing of the plough. 

Why should not the farmer be supplied 
with a goniometer to measure the slope of 
his farrow in order to judge of the vulue of 
his ploughing, and the proper time for it? 

Something too, may be inferred from the 
sound of ploughing. By the sound alone a 
blind man may kauw greensward from mould 
ploughing, or wet land fromm dry land. plough- 
ing, expedient from inexpedtent ploughing. 

New Bedford. Joun SPARE. 

[rO BE CONTINUED } 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
Fine Weooled Sheep. 

Mr. Editor :—In writing the article on 
Sheep, published in your paper of Jan. 5th, 
1850, it was not my design to enter into a 
discussion with any one upon that subject, 
but as that article has been scratinized by 
two gentlemen, and neither of them seem 
fally to comprehend my views, | feel con- 
strained to review the subject, not only in 
justice to myself and to the community, bat 
also to the authorities quoted ; yet they are 
entitled to my respect for their zeal, and the 
abilities.they have shown in endeavoring to 
defend the Mermos, and perhaps no two 
could have been selected more competent 
for the task, It is not my design to encum- 
ber this paper with any thing farther than to 
substantiate my previvas remarks, and here, 
perhaps, it becomes me to explain that I, in 
that article, intended to include, not only 
Saxons and Merinos, but their grades, for at 
the present day, I thought it would be rare 
to find an individaal who would be willing 
to certify that their flocks were not contam- 
inated by other varieties, Neither did I in- 
tend to be confined to a certain locality, or 
a few extra flocks, bat for public utility. 
In laying down these positions, I wish to be 
understood that I consider there may be ex- 
ceptions to all general laws, yet I shall give 
the authority in every point. 

The first complaint is,in not giving a suffi- 
cient weight to the Merino fleece. See the 
statisties of the United States, taken in 1840, 
by which the fleece is a fraction less than 
two pounds per head; 19,311,374 sheep, 
35 802,114 pounds of wool. M’Callock’s 
Gazette, vol. 2, page 991, ** Bat I will take 
the greatest wool-growing State in the Union, 





according to size and population, which ig 


























Vermont, which had 1,681,819 sheep, and 
prodaced 3,699,235 pounds of wool.’’ Ibid, 
page 1017, ‘* which is about 2 1-4 pounds 
per head.’’? This, I consider, is sufficient 
proof to this point, viz that the average 
weight of wool is not three pounds; and as 
to price, | have since sold my clip fur 45 
cents per pound, and [ presume the gentle- 
men know what sam they received per 
pound for theirs, The average weight of 
my fleece 2 poands lloonees Next under 
examination is impurities, and this I am 
aware is a very tender point with my 
friends, and as books have been referred to, 
I cordially accept of them as a standard. 
First, what is gam? It consists prinei- 
pally of a soapy matter, with a basis of pot- 
ash, a small quantity of carbonate of potash, 
a small quantity of nitrate of potash, lime 
in an unknown state of combination, and an 
atom of muriate of potash. The author 
then says, ‘* It is fuund in almost every va- 
riety of sheep, but such is its excess in the 
Merino, that it causes dirt to collect on the 
surface to such a degree, as to form an in- 
durated crast with a hue resembling the 
thunder clouds.’? Then he says, ** Hence 
it is, that the European manufactarer refases 
to purchase the Spanish wool, without its 
being thoroughly washed with soap, which 
is always perfurmed after the wool is shorn, 
&c.’’ American Shepherd, pages 30 and 31 
Thas we see the Eurvpeans have ceased to 
purchase impure or guowmy wool, and it is 
traly very ludicrous to hear wool-growers 


extol its felting properties. I now ask, in’ 


which of the above ingredients does it pria- 
cipally consist? To my understanding, it 
is the same here as in Europe, simply, the 
wool that the manufacturer wants, is the 
wool and that alune which he intends to 
purchase, and it is the pure wool that raises 
the present prices and also sells the impure. 
We ail should very mach dread to be driven 
to adopt the Spanish mode of washing, bat 
such would svon be the case if all our sheep 
were like theirs, for this gum, cannot be ex- 
terminated from the wel, #imply by the ase 
of cold water. But to pass this for the pre- 
sent, Mr. Harwood says, ** I assume the po- 
sition that all sheep with a perfect staple of 
wool are more or less gummed at the end.’’ 
He has traly very great cautiousness by 
using the word assumed, for it is surely 
without proof. He refers to the Patent 
Office Report for 1847, [ think to page 272; 
which reads as follows: ** The staple itself 
must approach a cylindrical shape where it 
is well formed, and be round and smoothly 
terminated (blunt) on the upper end.’’ I 
hear nothing about gum, or any thing that 
would seem to refer to it. Mr, Fleischman 
has an article on the requisite qualities of 
wool for manufacturing purposes, ibid page 
308 to 310, and not a syllable is there even 
hinted at, that gummed wool is particularly 
requisite, but he does say, that ‘sickly 
wool is faulty, and lessens it in valoe,’’ and 
here we will take a flock for example, which 
perhaps may be the one referred to as 
white-wooled,the Hon. John S. Pettibone’s, 
of Manchester, Vt.; his sheep are not gum- 
med, but have a amooth, even surface, for 
description, see Alhany Cultivator for 1849, 
page 233. And I wish to be distinctly un- 
derstood, that I do not deem a suitable por- 
tion of yolk useless. The secretions that 
pass up through the pores of the skin into 
the fibre is useful, and the fibre being porous, 
it passes through it to the apper end; but if 
the end is dead, it ceases to flow, and there- 
fore ceases to grow, 


eo JOSEPH PARKER. 
West Rupert, March 22. 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
Management of Stubble Land. 


Mr. Editor: —f have a piece of rye 
stubble ground, where the straw was very 
heavy ; some of it lodged before cutting, 
the rye being very thick and tall; in 
cutting it, we left a large burden on the 
land standing. Now, asI think of plant- 
ing said ground this season, I should like 
to inquire through the Cultivator, how I 
shou'd manage this piece of stubble land, 
previous to planting it? The ground lies 
nearly level, is a sandy loam, on a coarse, 
gravelly sub-soil.” Mach of it is very mach 
** pinched ’’ in a drought, and is of course, 
not very retentive of moisture. Some of 














the ground is free from stones, and a part of 
it is quite rocky. On the rocky part of it, 
if | attempt to plough in the stubble, it will 
be next to impossible, ,I have been advised 
by some people to burn off the stubble a 
short time before ploughing ; some say the 
lot should nave been ploughed last fall, as 
in that case the stubble would have been so 
much deeayed by the time of planting, as 
not to be in the way; others say, (as is the 
common practice in these parts,) plough in 
the stubble now, thickand dryasit is, One 
question | wish to ask is this: Would not 
fhe stubble if ploughed in, particularly on 
the rocky part, be a damage to a crop ol 
corn the present season, especially if the 
season should be a dry die? On heavy wel 
soils, f am of opinion the stubble would 
produce a contrary effect to the. one under 
consideration; but on dry, open soils, my 
Opinion is, the stabble would be of more 
damage to a growing crop, than the stubble 
is worth to the land. As people vary in 
Opinion, as to burning old bay, corn batts, 
and straw, or stubble on the ground, as to 
whether any or much more of value to the 
crop or land is lost by burning refuse fodder 
and straw on a spot of land, than allowing 
them to decay on the ground, particu- 
arly on dry land; [ should like to have the 
opinion of some of your readers on the sub- 
ject. So far as I am informed, our beat 
farmers think mach more valuable stubble 
is wasted by barning, than by letting it de- 
cay on the land, though many practise bura- 
ing. Let me be understood; all persons 
whom I have conversed with on the subject 
are agreed, that all sach articles are of the 
most value, when placed in the manure or 
compost heap, or worked into the soil. 

Another question I shoald like to propose 
for consideration is : would the above piece 
of stubble ground produce a better crop of 
corn, should it lie ag it is another year be- 
fore it is ploughed and planted? From a 
few casual observations, Lam of the opinion 
the crop would be much greater, but cannot 
give the reason why, untess the crop of rye 
exhausts the soil of some ingredient in pro- 
ducing corn, or that something exists in the 
undecayed straw, in such a furm as not to 
fully benefit a crop of corn immediately af- 
ter a large crop of rye. Feeling considera- 
ble interest in the explanation of the within 
queries, I respectfully solicit from some 
practical correspondent, an early answer to 
sach parts of this communication as can shed 
light upon the subject. 

Preston, Conn. Cuarves B. Aver. 





tor the Guston Cultivator. 
“ Lead me well.”’ 


Mr. Editor :—A man having bought a 
worn-out farm and invested all his money 
on his sterile grounds, tried hard, with se- 
vere labor, to make it produce a crop. Af- 
ter a laborioas Sammer’s work, he signally 
failed, for his crops of corn, oats and back- 
wheat were scarcely worth harvesting — 
Winter came on and with it, discourage- 
ment and despondency. He met his neigh- 
bor while in this mood, and in the language 
of Scripture enquired, ** What shall { do ?”’ 
His neighbor in reply, and in trae Yankee 
style, answered his question by asking ano- 
ther. ‘‘Neighbor Wilkins, have you ever 
kept a hired man on your farm?’ ‘* Al- 
ways.’’ ‘* How can you gain the greatest 
amount of labor in a season, from his ef- 
forts??? ‘In the first place Igive him a 
plentifal supply of food—a fall stomach for 
a laborer is a jewel—next, begin the day 
early and keepatit.’’ ‘* You have answer- 
ed truly. Manage your farm as you do 
your hired man; feed it with nourishment 
for vegetation; feed it full, and keep it fed. 
Clear out the barn-yard, dig out the mack 
from your swamps, sow on all the ashes you 
can get, cart sand from the drainage of the 
streets. When you begin a field, feed it; 
feed it fall, and keep it fed. Then go to 
the next lot, and feed in the same manner. 
Such fields recollect the kindness of the 
owner, and they pay him for it more than 
fifty fold. Then plough and dig and the re- 
ward is sure.” Neighbor Wilkins opened 
his eyes in astonishment at his own igno- 
rance and said, ‘I see, [ see; a feeble, 
starved man cannot work much; a poor, 
starved field cannot prodace much."’ Com- 
mon sense might have taught him this, bat: 








vs 


- 
it had not, while thousands like him ‘*‘scratch 
gravel’? all their days for nought. Neigh- 
bor Wilkins saw where he had missed it, 
and the next year he planted four acres of 
corn, afier he had coated the field wih all 
the fertilizing materials that he could gather 
during one short Winter. He told me that 
he ** had seraped all creation.””> November 
told a trae story; two hundred and _ sixty 
bushels of corn mide him laugh, his wife 
mide puddings withoat grumbling, and his 
children ate with pleasure. Thus friend 
Wilkins went from field to field, and fed it 
as he went, and in its turn it fed him, his 
family, and his cattle. His barren farm be- 
came productive ; his naked fields were 
clothed with herbage; be became rich, for 
his farm was rich. Peace dwelt ia his 
household, plenty filled his granaries, and 
good fortune smiled upon him. Are you an 
unfortunate farmer, cursed with poor land 
and stinted crops? Look at Mr. Wiikins, 
and in the words of the Bible, ** Go thou 
and do likewise.”’ L. 
Easton, Conn., March 1. 
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Por the Boston Cultivator. 
Ashes as Manure. 


Mr. Editor:—A correspondent in your pa- 
per fur March 2d, wishes to know the *:Rel- 
ative value between leached and unleached 
ashes.’’ If the enclosed can be of any 
use to him, it is at his service. The article 
was furnished for the Springfield Centinel, 
(a paper of not very extended circulation, ) 
some three years ago, bat it may be new to 
some of your readers at this day. 

AGAWAM. 

‘*] have in several instances found that 
one bushel of live ashes (anleached) mixed 
with two, or even three bashels of loam and 
thoroughly incorporated—that each bashel 
of the mixture was equal to a bushel of the 
best leached ashes for any crop where ashes 
are used, or to spread on grass land, and far 
cheaper considering the transportation, pro- 
vided that the leached ashes could always 
be obtamed. The reasoa in my. opinion 
(and that can go for what it is worth) that 
the use of live ashes is sometimes injatious 
is, that the alkali is too concentrated, or oc- 
cupying too small a space in the soil around 
the roots of plants, bringing its caustic qual- 
ities too mach in contact with the fine fibrous 
mouths or feeders, from or by which the 
plant receives its support or nourishment 
from the soil. Bat when this crade mass is 
separated by the anion wlth the Joam into 
more minute particles, like the Homoeapa- 
thic dose of medicine it is better fited to 
act upon the more delicate and minate parts 
of the organization, than when in its crude 
state, and therefore better fitted to promote 
the growth of the plant. 

i thiak I have seen this to be the case the 
present season. On part of a ficld where 
the corn was smallest, some strong ashes 
were applied to the hills afier the first hoe- 
ing, and in a few days the corn assumed a 
yellow, sickly complexion, and appeared not 
to grow any for a namber of days, and did 
not look very promising, althoagh the land 
was well manured with barn yard manure 
and the corn rolled in plaster at planting ; 
we attribated the cause to the too caustic 
quality of the ashes and [ am satisfied thai 
was the case, fur when the roots had ex- 
tended so as to draw nourizghment from the 
soil less impregnated with the alkali, it com- 
menced growing well, and at this time looks 
nearly as well as the rest of the field, except 
being several days later, in consequence of 
its growth being retarded by the cause above 
stated. The other part of the field was 
treated with ashes, but less in quantity and 
of a milder quality, and did not receive any 
check from them. From this and other ca- 
ses of the kind, I am satisfied thatwe can 
have from 2 1-2 to 3 bushels of a fertilizing 
article, equal, if not superior, to the best 
leached ashes, when used in like quantity, 
which will not check the growth of the 
plant, and at a small expense with the addi- 
tion of a little labor. 

The ashes and loam should be mixed some 
days befure wanted for use; heap it up af- 
ter mixing and defend it from the rains, and 
in a few days the whole mass will be found 
equally impregnated throughout, and if the 


ashes used are good, the whole will be equal — 


in strength to the best leached ashes,”” 
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THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR. 
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Legislative Agricultural Society. 
13th Meeting. 

The thirteenth meeting of the season was 
held on Thursday evening, at the State 
House, Hon. Mr. Calhoun, President, in'the 
chair. Owing to the unpleasant state of the 
weather, the attendance was much smaller 
than usual. 


A Mr. Smith presented a Bee Hive, |" 


which has recently been invented in Ohio, 
and which is thought to contain valuable 
improvements on all others now “in use. 
The principal improvement consists in a 
** sereen-door,’’ which is left open during 
the day for the egress and ingress of the 
bees, and closed at night to prevent the at- 
tacks of the moth and miller. The open- 
work on the door admits air and light suffi- 
cient for the bees. The hive contains four 
boxes and one chamber, the former for the 
bees to deposit their comb and honey, and 
the latter for the moth, to which access is 
provided after the door is closed. The 
sereen-door is to be closed at night and 
opened in the morning, by the person who 
has the care of the bees. We are afraid 
that in some cases the little fellows would 
be obliged to reform their habits of early 
rising, if they were thus shut up entil the 
door was opened by their owners or attend- 
ants. The hive was thoroughly inspected 
by the gentlemen present, after which, the 
business of the evening was taken up. By 
assignment on the last evening, the first part 
of the session was to be spent in listening to 
such essays as might be presented. 

Mr. T. Rassell Jencks, of Boston, asked 
for a few moments to vindicate the meeting’s 
discussions upon Agricultural Education, 
which had been entirely misapprehended in 
the Legislature, as appeared in their de- 
bates on the subject. He spoke substantia!- 
ly as follows : 

Mr. President :—I rise to ask the indal- 
gence of a few words, intended to remove a 
misapprehension. I do not say a misrepre- 
sentation, because crimination and recrimi- 
nation are neither my pleasure nor my poli- 
cy. I wish to win all, and offend none, in 


have no doubt that the honorable gentleman 
who misanderstood, will be glad to be set 
right, 











farmers, andall other sensible men of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

To do this, it will of course be sufficient 
simply to state what are the facts. And 
first, there was an entire misinformation as 
to what was said, (as I quoted above,) by 
the gentleman referred to, a gentleman of 
high official station, whose patriotism, and. 
public spirit and true Americanism, all know 
and honor, and who needs here no eulogiam 
from me. 

What he did say, I find thas reported in 
the New England Farmer, edited by one of 
our Secretaries. [Mr.8. W. Cole]. ‘* He 
alladed to various agricultural schools in Eu- 
rope, and he thought that some of them 
might serve as models by modifying them so 
that they would be American, adapted to our 
climate and our wants.”’ 

Here are reports from two of the leading 
newspapers of the city. The Journal of 
January 30, 1850, says :—** The institution 
which we desire to see established, in its 
general character should correspond with 
agricultural schools in the mother country 
and in Earope, with this difference—it must 
be American; suited to our government and 
wants—suited to the meridian of the Od 
Bay State.’? And in the Atlas of February 
4, 1850, we have“ the very words of the 
speech, as it was delivered :—‘‘ But when 
we hear or read of trans-Atlantic institutions, 
we should bear in mind that they are not 
copies for our exact imitation, but. only 
models from which we may derive valuable 
hints. The institution which we establish 
must be American ; suited to the genius of 
our government and to the wants of our cit- 
izens: suited to the meridian of the Old 
Bay State. With this modification, we may 
learn from their experience important les- 
sons.’” 

Thus you see, sir, the tone of the discus- 
sion, nay the very speech referred to by 
name, was directly the opposite of what 
was supposed. It was to be American, and 
not foreign. 

As to myself, sir, I said expressly, that 
though 1 had collected every thing that I 
could on the organization and conduct of 
foreign agricultural education and schools, 
some parts of which I had the honor of ex- 
plaining to the meeting, and though I was 
familiar with the plans of education of every 
grade and character in this country, yet | 
would not undertake to draw up a plan for 
an agricultaral school in Massachusetis, 





I want, sir, to set some matters right, as 
an act of justice, and in behalf of these 
meetings. 1 am unwilling that all our exer- 
tions here shall be lost by misapprehension 
of their tone and aim. Our meetings here, 
Mr. President, have, it is well known, dis- 
cussed the subject of Agricultural Education, 
and State aid to it. Indeed, I believe last 
year, that subject was brought here express- 
ly, by the honorable chairman of a legisla- 
tive committee on agriculture. 

Daring the legislative debates upon this 
subject, at the present session, these meet- 
ings have been referred to, their discussions 
characterised, and even some of the speak- 
ers named. In these circumstances, sir, I 
find the excuse, and the call for adverting 
to the matter to-night; for here is the place 
where our meetings must vindicate them- 
selves, 

This subject of agricultural education has 
for years engaged my attention, and [ have 
had the honor to bear a part in your discus- 
sions on the subject. Owing to circumstan- 
ces, it was only at the meeting of last week, 
that I was aware we were misunderstood. 
I was shown a newspaper report of a speech 
of the gentleman mentioned before, (Mr. 
Payson, of Rowley,) in which are these 
words : ‘** From the discussions which have 
taken place in this Hall, as reported by the 
newspapers, (for I have not had the pleas- 
ure to listen to them,) a fair inference 
would seem to be, that not only are the 
Farmers of Massachusetts entirely ignorant 
of the art in which they are engaged, but 
that they are the only class of men who are 
ignorant, in the State.’ Another sentence 
is: ‘* In this part of the State, at least sir, 
we are obliged to resort for this purpose 
(farm labor) to the lowest grade of import- 
ed foreigners. And yet, sir, I believe we 
have the authority of the President of the 
Norfolk Agricultaral Society for saying that 
these men come from a country where mod- 
el farms and agricultural schools exist, 

which he would have us imitate. I think, 
sir, different kinds of schools might be of 
service there”? 

Now, Mr. President, it is plain to us that 
the tone and aim of our discussions here 
have been entirely misunderstood ; and it is 
due to these meetings that the correction be 
formally made to the people at large, that it 
may be reported in the public papers, and no 
prejudice against Agricultural Edacation be 
excited, through us, in these meetings, in 
the minds of the one hundred thousand 





without months of research and accumula- 
tion and digestion of all the fruits of principle 
and experience that could bear upon it ; for 
there were no European schools that would 
do for us, though we might gain hints from 
all ; and in that, I mentioned that I coincid- 
ed with the opinion expressed in a letter to 
me from an agricultural Professor in the col- 
lege at New Haven, who had spent some 
time ia Great Britain, to assist in fitting 
himself for the duties of his chair. 

As to the other point, that our discussions 
belied the intelligent farmers of our State as 
the only calling untaught, I need only say 
that many of those farmers were themselves 
the speakers. And I myself expressly used 
these words :—‘* There are also other call- 
ings besides agriculture, that have a claim 
for schools where the application of science 
to their practice should be taught, but at 
present we are urging the claims of agricul- 
ture.’? And, sir, it was reason enough for 
mentioning the wants of those who are 
growing up to be farmers, that farming was 
the particular and only subject under discus- 
sion here. 

The gentleman who so misunderstood us, 
says he was not present, and I am sure he’ 
will be glad to learn from the testimony of 
all who were present, and sir, I appeal to 
yourself, and to many of those who now 
hear me, that the words of the speakers 
here and their arguments were directly the 
reverse, as I stated, of what he supposed. 
They spoke of our Massachusetts Farmers, 
and il! would it have become many of them 
to decry themselves with their class, as 
strong-minded men, as one of the most in- 
telligent bodies of men to be found in the 
world—as men who had done wonders for 
themselves, and who, well understanding 
what they want, and that there were advan- 
tages in their calling, which they had not 
yet been able to have, claimed that they 
should have them. The burden of com- 
plaint was, that the Farmer now became 
intelligent in his calling but by the slow 
personal experience of many years, when 
he, or rather his children, might by Agricul- 
tural Schools and Education reach the same 
knowledge in as many months almost; learn 
it in their childhood, to practice and enjoy 
and profit by through life. The Schools 
were to be for the young, the old have their 
Agricultural papers and Societies. 

We certainly did say here, sir, that the 
farmers want, and, as intelligent men, feel 


claim the advantages of Agricultural Edu- 
cation for their children, and of public ex- 
citement in favor of improvements in farm- 
ing. And our triumphant argument was, 
sir, none knows better than yourself who 
uttered it in so many words, ‘‘if our intelli- 
gent farmers in Massachusetts have done so 
much without scientific advantages, how 
great will be their success when they have 
them as their right and claim.’? This 
meeting thought, and said, that farmers 
wanted to have Agricultural Education, 
because some spoke fur themselves, and 
others from extensive and careful odserva- 
tion, and from conversation, and from 
official Reports to our State Government, 
now in its archives, and published by its au- 
thority, and from the numerous petitions 
urging this claim, and coming from individ- 
ual farmers, ia every part of the State, and 
from the Agricaltural Societies of our vari- 
ous Counties, nambering by thousands, 
farmers, men of every calling, and of every 
political party. Tis, sir, 1 have said in 
justice to the farmers of Massachusetts, and 
in justice to our meetings here. I do not 
mean to argue the general question, bat 
simply to explain what was misunderstood. 

Mr. Barry, of Hanover, next arose and 
was proceeding ina train of remarks upon 
the subject of the incorrect reports which 
have been made of the addresses at these 
meetings, when he was called to order by 
the Chairman, and informed that the time 
being occupied by him was by vote of the 
previous evening especially assigned to the 
discussion of another subject. 

Mr. Barry requested to be allowed to con- 
tinue his remarks, as he considered the sub- 
ject one of vital importance to the fature 
success of the meetings. He resamed his 
seat until the question should be decided by 
the meeting. 

Wm. Buckminster, one of the Secreta- 
ries, and Editor of the Massachusetts 
Ploughman, objected to continuing the de- 
bate, as it would open the whole subject of 
reporting, which had been before discussed, 
occupying much time on two previous even- 
ings. He also improved the opportunity to 
say the report in the Journal of last week 
was ** grossly incorrect.”’ 

The Reporter of the Journal called for 
explanations as to the point wherein his re- 
port was ‘* grossly incorrect. ”’ 

Mr. Buckminster said he would not like 
to have me point it out before this meeting. 

The Reporter for the Journal insisted 
upon an explanation, 

Mr. Buckminster then stated that the 
Journal reported that **Mr. French occupied 
a very few moments at the commencement 
of the meeting in correcting an erroneous 
report of his remarks at the last meeting 
which appeared in the Ploughman, correct 
reports of which he read from the Journal, 
&e.”” 

The Reporter for the Journal submitted 
his report, and which is precisely as quoted 
above, with the exception of ** some few,” 
instead of a “* very few.”? [The facts in 
the case are, that Mr. French occupied 
about twenty-five minutes, including the in- 
terruptions he was subjected to by the 
*‘Secretary.’’] He called for further ** gross 
inaccuracies,’? but none were submitted ; 
and hence the above was understood to be 
the sum total of his offending. 

Hon. B. V. French, of Braintree, said he 
was extremely unwilling that the remarks 
made at these meetings should be published 
in a manner which would misrepresent en- 
tirely what was said. The complaint was 
general in regard to these misrepresenta- 
tions, and he thought it time the matter 
should be looked to. He appealed to the 
President, and said he did not think he 
would subscribe to the accuracy of the last 
report of the Secretary—the editor of the 
Ploughman. He considered the meetings of 
no importance, if the remarks made at them 
were to go to the public wrong end foremost. 

Hon. John C. Gray made a few remarks 
not directly upon the subject which occu- 
pied the attention of the meeting, and we 
therefore omit them for want of room. 

The question now arose whether the sub- 
ject of ** Reports ’’ should occupy the re- 
mainder of the evening. On motion of Mr. 
Stetson, of Braintree, it was voted that it 
should. 

Mr. Barry, of Hanover, took the floor. 
He said he did not rise because it was a 
pleasare to him to enter into such a subject, 
but because he believed it due to the gentle- 
men who address these meetings that when 
they are incorrectly reported those inaccura- 
cies should be corrected. A gentleman (Mr. 
Gray) had allud:d toa hesitancy, a hang- 
ing back, on the part of members present, 
from taking part in the discussions. Why 
was this? Because the speakers have been 
made to do so by being inaccurately report- 
ed, and made to appear in such a light that 





the necessity of, appreciate, desire and 








they were afraid to speak again. 
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He then referred to an address which he 
delivered at the opening of the second meet- 
ing, upon the subject of Agricultural Edaca- 
tion, in which, after careful inquiry and in 
perfect confidence in the statements of his 
informants, he mentioned the circalation of 
the agricultural papers published in Buston. 
The next number of the Ploughman, edited 
by ‘the Secretary,’’ came out and said 
that he had made a false statement—that 
he (Mr. Barry) had been imposed upon— 
thus placing him in a not very agreeable 
light before the public. [The editor of the 
Plonghman said he did not say it wasa 
false report.] He (Mr. Barry) then called 
again upon the publisher of the Cultivator, 
and was shown hia books and papers, from 
which he became convinced that the state- 
ment was true. [The statement made by 
Mr. Barry was, that the Cultivator circulates 
21,120 copies, and the Ploughman 10,000 J 
He then alluded to his own remarks upon 
the subject of Agricultural Education, which 
he said were correctly reported in the Jour- 
nal and Traveller, and which were not cor- 
rectly reported in the Ploughman. 

Mr. Buckminster said the gentleman could 
not find in his paper the statement he allad- 
ed to. He then went on impugning Mr. 
Brewer’s statements, as farnished to Mr. 
Barry—in regard to the circulation of the 
Cultivator—and said he ‘* could bring ever 
80 many witnesses to show his (Backmin- 
ster’s) statement to be correct.”? He also 
appealed to a statemcnt made by the Presi- 
dent some two or three winters since, in 
which he said that the reporters generally 
made the speakers appear better before the 
public than they do in the hall—and this he 
(Mr. Backminoster) declared was his solemn 
belief. 

Mr. French again arose and said this was 
an unpleasant matter, but he had been 
pressed into it. At the previous meeting he 
had, by permission, used the name of a gen- 
tleman to corroborate his statements in re- 
gard to inaccurate reports having been made 
by the editor of the Ploughman, and his au- 
thority had been questioned. The gentle- 
man himself was now present, and he would 
ask him if what was stated on the previous 
evening was correct. 

Dr. Charles T. Jackson (the gentleman 
alladed to) said that he had not come there 
on his own account, but by invitation of his 
friend, Mr. French, who had quoted him as 
authority fora statement made on a previ- 
ous occasion. He felt it his duty to give in 
his testimony and state that he had been 
prevented from attending these meetings, by 
having had his remarks so erroneously re- 
ported. He suggested the employment of 
an official secretary, who should make pho- 
nographie reports, whichshould not be pub- 
lished until after having been submitted to 
the subsequent meeting and approved. 

Mr. Backminster inquired of Dr. Jackson 
if he sent-him a note informing him that he 
(Buckminster) had mis-reported him. 

Dr. Jackson could not say that he did. 
The occasion to which he referred was the 
delivery of a lecture in which was embodied 
the results of many years’ labors—and in 
the reportof which in the Ploughman he 
was altogether misrepresented — hardly a 
feature being given correctly. 

Mr. Stetson, of Braintree, alluded to the 
report of his remarks upon the borer, on a 
former evening, which was made by the 
Secretary, in which directly the reverse 
from what he said was attributed to him. 
He had never seen an explanation in the 
Ploughman, although he himself corrected 
the report at the next meeting. He asked 
leave to introduce the following 


RESOLUTIONS: 


Resolved, That this meeting exceedingly regret that 
any discussion should arise to interrupt the regular 
coarse 4 debate in the Agricultural meetings held in 
this Ha 

Resolved, That this society was instituted to ad- 
vance Agricultuial Science, by mutual discussion and 
interchange of opinion, and to elevate ani improve 
the character and condition of Agriculture in this 
Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That we believe, in order to effect any 
improvement, the di-cussions should be upon the 
geveral topics of Agriculture, and that all reports 
which are made of our discussions should be a full 
and fair expression of the subject debated, and in 
such amanner xs to conform to truth! so that no 
person shal] have reason to co:nplain of the mis-rep- 
resentations of his express declarations, 

Resolved, That this meeting regret that any cause 
should have arisen to Call in question the reports 
made by one of the Secretaries of this meeting, and 
published in the Massachusetts Ploughman. 

Resvived, That in the opinion of this meeting the 
public should not place = confidence in such pa- 

rs, when the reports of the proceedings of this 

ody are often made to misrepresent the character 
and views of tose who take part in debate. 


Mr. Parker hoped the resolutions would 
not be adopted. He thonght it better that no 
reports should be made, than they should 
disturb the harmony of the meeting. 

Mr. French attempted to make some re- 
marks in regard to the incorrectness of the 
Ploughman’s report of his views upon the 
best way of killing the Borer. Mr. Buck- 
minster interrupted him, and a sharp con- 
versation ensued. Mr. Buckminster stated 
that Mr French’s ‘‘ witness,’’ as he called 
Dr. Jackson, had not testified to the state- 
ments which Mr. French said he would at 


the previous meeting. [The statement by 





Mr. French was that “* gentlemen who took 
a deep interest in agriculture, had been driv. 
en from this hall and these meetings by the 
Secretary’s reports ; and that Dr. Jackson 
considered the course of the Ploughman as 
a dead weight on the cause of agriculture.’’] 
Mr. French said Dr. Jackson would so have 
testified if the question had been pat to him, 
and asked the Editor of the Ploughman if 
he would publish a statement to that effect 
over Dr. Jackson’s signature, if he would 
get it. The only reply made was that Mr, 
French himself would not like to have all 
he said at these meetings published. 

The Reporter for the Joarnal wished to 
ask, that if there were any gentlemen pres- 
ent who were reported ‘* grossly incorrect,” 
at the last meeting, they would specify it, 
in order that he might make suitable correc- 
tions, No one having any corrections to 
make, he said that he noticed a discrepancy 
between the Secre.ary’s report and his own, 
of Col. Newhall’s remarks. He requested 
that gentleman to state which was in error, 

Col. Newhall, of West Newbuary, said 
that at the last meeting, when speaking of 
the quantity of grass seed to be used in sow- 
ing an acre of ground, he recommended the 
use of ‘* a peck of herds grass, a half bushel 
of red top, and ten or twelve poands of clo- 
ver.”” 

The two reports were then read as fol- 
lows: From the Ploughman—‘‘ He sows 
one peck of herds grass per acre, and says 
he would not have more.’’ From ihe Jour- 
nal—** After trying various quantities, he 
thought that the best proportion was a peck 
of herds grass, a half bushel of red top, 
and about ten pounds of clover.’’ 

Dr. Gardner, of Seekonk, said he did not 
think it strange gentlemen felt sensitive upon 
this point. He himself remembered certain 
facts upon this point in years gone by, which 
had almost induced him never again to at- 
tend the meetings. But on the whole he 
thought it best to attend. Hedid not hear 
complaints of any other paper than the one 
alluded to, and thought that the Secretary 
ought to take the utmost pains to make his 
reports correct. A part of what a gentle- 
man said ought not to be given, and the rest 
omitted. 

On motion of Mr, Stetson the resolutions 
were laid upon the table, and the meeting 
adjourned. Next Thursday night, essays 
will be read, and the subject of Draining 
discussed. 


Mr. Editor :—Above I have endeavored to 
give you an extended and faithful account of 
the Agricultural Meeting held at the State 
House, on Thursday evening. I have done 
this in violence to my own feelings—because 
my report of the last meeting, as published in 
the Journal of Friday evening, March 22, was 
attacked by one of the official Secretaries, of 
the Society, and characterised as ‘ grossly in- 
correct.” As induty bound, as the Reporter 
for the Journal, I demanded wherein it was 
incorrect. The only ‘' gross error” pointed 
out was, that I said Mr. French occupied 
‘some [not a very] few moments,” &c., as I 
have stated and explained above. 

Here, sir, is the Secretary’s own report of 
this part of the proceedings of the evening: 


‘Mr. B. V. French, of Braintree, asked 
leave of the President to spend some more 
than fifteen minu es to expose the errors of the 
newspaper called the Ploughman. He said 
he had been incorrectly reported, and he wish- 
ed the Society to take notice of it. He then 
proceeded without any leave to recount the er- 
rors in the Ploughman Reports.” 


In that, sir, there is a ** grosserror!” Mr. 
French asked leave and obtained it from the 
President. Again the Secretary says: 

‘* Mr. Buckminster rose, as he said, to say 
but a few words. But the President and sev- 
eral others intimated that it was wholly un- 
necessary for him to make any defence,” &c. 

Here, sir, is another “ gross error !? The 
‘**President and several others,” did not ‘in- 
timate that it was wholly unnecessary for him 
to make anydefence.” Mr. Brocks, of Prince- 
ton, objected to his going on, as he thought 
there had been enough said on the subject, and 
advised, if more need be said, that it be done 
through the columns of a newspaper. Under 
this objection the Secretary was called to or- 
der, and the discussion stopped. : 

Last evening, before the gentleman was per- 
sonally alluded to, be seems to have hada 
presentiment that trouble was brewing, and in 
order to divert attention from the inaccuracies 
in his own report, he charged your report of 
the last meeting, and also a previous report in 
the Atlas, with being “ grossly incorrect.” I 
submit to your agricultural readers, whether 
from the discussion of last evening, he sub- 
stantiated his charge ; and I would further ask 
their careful perusal of the statements of the 
different speakers:as to the correctness of the 
two reports. 1 have only to add that in my re- 
ports I have aimed, and | believe with some de- 
gree of success, to give a correct representation 
of what is said at these meetings, I have no 
preconceived notions, speculations, o¢ theories 
to build up, and Ido not, therefore, fiad it ne- 
cessary to torture, pervert or misrepresent 
what is said for that purpose—neither is it ne- 
cessary for me to omit such remarks as would 
conflict with such theories. ReporrTes. 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
The Wine-cup. 
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A Sketch. 
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Te Franklin O. Atwood, 
DIED IN CHESTER, JAN. 1850. 
And art thou gone, my cherished friend ? 
Is life’s short journey o’er with thee? 
And is it true, that we are doomed 
No more thy soul-lit face to see ? 
I speak, and from the grave-yard horney 
Echo comes softly—art thou gone ? 


Yes, thou art gone—and Oh ! *twere vain 
To tell how much we miss thee here; 
We miss thy joy-diffusing smile, 
Thy manly voice, so sweet and clear! 
In vain we jist to hear those tones— 
No answer comes—for thou art gone! 


In every haunt, to memory dear, 
We find some line that tells of thee; 
And in thy home, that sacred fane, 
Where passed thy childhood, light and free, 
Remembrance lingers, sad and lone, 
And mourns for thee—since thou art gone! 


When last we met, the radiant glow 
Of health and youth was on thy brow, 
And high with hopes of future years, 
Beat thy fond heart, that’s silent now! 


The kitchen clock with its drowsy voice 
had long since rung the house to sleep, and 
now it was singing to itself. All was still, 
and it was still in the church yard too, save 
when the wind murmured softly through the 
tall grass, or wailed solemnly among the tops 
of the pine trees, but ever and anon there 
mingled with its sighings the sound of weep- 
ing. And now, by the dim moonlight, there 
might be seen a form by the side of the new- 
made grave, and thus did the living hold com- 
munion with the spirit-land. It was the or- 
phan! She had missed in her dreams the 
warm embrace of a mother's love, and in her 
sorrow, she had wandered to that spot where 
that mother lay, alas! unheeding the call 
which fain would have brought her back to 
earth. Her head pillowed upon the sods and 
her arms thrown over the mound, she fell 
asleep. The night waned, the bright eyes of 
the stars kept watch over the sleeper, the 


There is much to be said.on the subject of 
woman’s intellectual inferiority, and it will be 
said in due time, for mankind is making pro- 
gress, and will not always be blinded by igno- 
rance and vanity, and women will, at some 
fuiure date, take her true position and arrive 
at her true dignity, and not until then, will 
there be men of the highest order; degraded, 
humbled, and oppressed woman cannot pro. 
duce them. We are not to expect ‘‘grapes of 
thorns nor figs of thistles.” 

MARGARET. 





For the Boston Cultivater, 
An Acrostic, 
Of what will I twine a wreath for thee: 
°T is a garland of my wishes my gift shall be; 
I would, that the star of hope might shine 
S weetly around thee, till life’s decline. 


B e life to thee ever a fairy dream; 

R ound thee the glance of affection beam; 
E ver may peace and joy combine, 

W ith rosy garlands thy heart euiwine; 


Touch not the sparkling nectar, 
Taste not the ruby wine, 

Lest sorrow lurk within the cup. 
And lasting woe be thine! 

Young man, whoever thou art, worship not 
at the shrine of Bacchus, for he leads his vota- 
ries on to dissipation and ruin. In early youth, 
build the foundation of future life on temper- 
ance, truth, and honesty. If you go into the 
world friendless and penniless, these may 
prove a safeguard, amid all the temptations of 
life, and purchase for you, what money never 
can buy, a pure, unsullied conscience, and a 
character unstained, and free from the dark 
«pots of the world, Are you wealthy? pass 
them not by unnoticed, for without them, you 
will become most miserable. The wine-cap 
—oh! yonder I see it, full of the sparkling 
nectar, even to the brim, whilst circling 
around, Lespy an assembly of noble-looking 
young men; joy is depicted on every counte- 
nance; high in hope, they are revolving 


Oh! how I love to read from Nature’s open book | 

Her pages widely spread and richly filled, 

O’erflow with eloquence and love ! 

The earth, with all its garniture of flowers, 

Breathes fragrance rich and rare; and birds, 

In gushing songs of wildest melody, 

Speak forth their happiness! The starry hosts, 

Sprinkling the azure vault of heaven’s canopy, 

With night’s own Queen riding majestic onward, 

Fill us with awe and wonder, while we gaze! 

And we adore the Power that formed them thua, 

So beautifully fair. The deep, still forest, too, 

So radiant of love; the towering mountains, 

And the rouring main, all speak the presence 

Of the great I Am, who holds the waters in the hollow 

Of his hand, and mortals feel their nothingness, 

Before a Power so great! Depraved indeed must be 
the heart 

That sees no beauty to admire, nought to call forth 

His highest love, mid Nature’s scenes; but happy 

Nature’s child, who feasts ‘his soul on Nature's sce- 
nery, 

And, reading from her well-stored volume, he is led 

‘* To look through Nature, up to Nature’s God !” 


Aliord. RoxettTa. 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
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Nor did I dream, in life’s young morn, 


E arth hath sorrows and care for all— 
To hear so soon—that thou hadst gone ! 


Novel Reading. 


cool breath of moruing toyed with her fair 
cur!s, the birds sang close beside her, the sun 
with unpitying glsre hurried on his way, and 
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He re quested R ouud thee gently may they fall. Mary. 
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And o'er thy pillow sweetly wave, 
While memory, with gentle tone, 
Shall often whisper—thou art gone! 


And when, like thee, we sink to rest, 
Oh, may our ransomed spirits rise, 
On heavenly pinions upward borne, 
Far, far beyond the azure skies, 
And meet around ('od’s shining Throne, 
No more to sigh—that thou art gone ! 
JENNY. THE GREEN MOuNTAIN GIRL. 
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Come, Ladies, we must depend on you for original 
articles for this department. Be not afraid to con- 
tribute freely, if such is your desire. Should arti- 


cles occasionally come that are not quite perfect, we | 


willendeavor to improve them, as much as our fee. 
ble powers will permit, and give them a placein our 
columns,if they xre worthy of it. Contributors will 
write under whatever signature they please, (their 
real names will be withheld, and known to no one 
but the Editor himseif,) but they wil: confer a favor, 
by appending to the sheet their real name and resi- 





yet she slept, and thus they found her; the 
sweet mneuth was pressed u,on the damp 
earth, and a smile spoke of the happy meeting 
in Heaven! She was placed where she had 
coveted most tole in life, by her mother’s 
side, and asimple marble slab bears the in- 
scription—''The withered Violet.” 
LILLIE LEE. 


For the Boston Cultivator. 
To the A filicted. 
Now dry up those tears—the loved one’s at rest; 
Wish not her pure spirit again to be drest 
In a body that’s subject to sit kKness and pain; 
Weep not—for your loss is her infinite gain ! 


QO. think of her, not as confined in the tomb, 
Surrounded with darkness and shrouded in gloom, 
For Julia is blooming in regions more bright, 
Resplendeut with glory and fraught with delight. 


Look up and rejoice, that the day draweth nigh, 


Intellectual Education of Weman. 

Mr. Edjitor:—Atier looking at the wiffer- 
ences in character of man and woman, Harry 
asks, ‘which of these statiens in life requires 
the strongest intellect?” [I answer unhesta 
tingly, the woman requires as strong if not 
stronger intellectual power than man. The 
enlightened mother has something more to do 
than to rear her child to the best advantage for 
its health and (physical, did Harry mean 7?) 
happiness—she has its immortal nature to 
care fur, to aid in expanding its intellect, in 
the cultivation and exercise of which consists 
our hizhest enjoyment. We well know that 
a child, if left eutirely to itself, would exhibit 
little, if any more intellect than the beasts 
around him ; then, this child must be trained 
— physically, morally, and intellecwually train- 


the beautiful maiden, far away from his happy 
forest home, and, torn from the embrace of a 
fond parent, it now nestles close to him.— 
Young men, would you disappoint all these 
fond hopes, would you blight all these hap 
py anticipations? Look on the wine when 
it is red ; aye, look, when the cup is full, even 
to overflowing, and drink! What a scene 
rises to the mind, as we contemplate the 
wine-cup! Young man, consider it well, and 
{am sure you wil! never drink. The ruby 
wine! Think of the homes it has desolaied, 
of the hearts it has broken, of the tears it has 
caused to be shed, of the estates it has laid 
waste, of the family-circles it has broken up; 
pause, and reflect upon the crimes that have 
beea committed under its influence. Go to 
the maniac, and ask him, why his immorta 


ened land, is a fact which cannot be denicd; 
and that it engrosses the attention of so many 
of the fair sex, is to be deeply lamented by 
every sensible person. That our mothers, at 
whose bidding it is to mould the plastic mind 
of childhood into beautiful temples, which 
shall be the repositories of virtue and holiness, 
should waste their time in the regions of Fic- 
tion, is truly most deplorable! How can she, 
who seldom or never reads aught, save some 
fictitious work, impress upon the mind of the 
little child, those wholesome and salutary les- 
sous of wisdom, which the eurnest, inquiring 
powers of childhood demand for nourishment 
and growth? Will the daughter or sister, 
who, day after day sits poring over the latest- 
issued novel, to the neglect of all that is sub- 
stantial and useful, be better prepared to dis- 
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dence, that we may know from what source com- 


When you to his presence in rapture shall fly; ed! 
munications come. 


Unite in the music of that blest abode— 
Contributors may rest assured that, should articles | Behold your dear Saviour, and be with your God ! 
occxsionally come, which, in our opinion, are unsuit 


charge her filial and fraternal duties? Wo- 
man! in thy hands is placed the destiny of 
nations. An Angel's work is thine. Why 
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mind has become thus desolated and marred, 
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ed for publication, they will be laid aside without | Be Dlossoms we cherish are stamped with decay, 


comment. 








For the Boston Cultivator, 
“Our Violet.” 


“Our Violet,” cas all the villagers called 
her,) was the sweetest flower that ever bloom- 
ed in ladies’ bower, or humble nook unseen. — 
“Our Violet’—and pray whatelse could we 
call her ?—her large, dewy eyes were like to 
nought but the deep blue of the violet; and 
then, she too was a wild flower! 

Away, in the depths of the old forest,nestled 
the cottage where she .had lived from child- 
hood. One might wander for hours among 
the trees, before they would see the house, 
just hid from sight by a magnificent grape- 
vine, which, with its broad sheltering leaves, 
made a shade in the hottest Summer's day.— 
Oh, ‘twas a lovely sight! but the loveliest 
sight of all were the violets, for in loving 
company grew the child and the flowers; her 
merry laugh made the woods echo the live- 
long day, and when the cool, delicious even- 
tide came on, she sang the sweetest little 
melodies, till she and the flowers closed their 
bright eyes! Her voice was like the trill of 
the birds, which sang in pleasant unison with 
her all the Summer—and, in the humble opin- 
jon of us, country folks, it was thought unri- 
valled. 

How every body loved her, and well they 
mighi, but she was the especial favorite of our 
minister, Every morning, by sunrise, she 
would be seen on her way to the parsonage 
with the loveliest of the wild forest-flowers 
in her band, and stealing into the old man’s 
stady, the dewy offering was laid on his desk, 
and she was back again,before she was scarce 
missed ; and day after day by his side she sat, 
an eager listener to the words that feli from 
his lips ; her sweet face upturned to his, her 
long sunny curls thrown carelessly from her 
tair brow, and her eyes, those beautiful eyes, 
fixed understandingly upon his, while from 
his rich and varied store, he drew instruction 
forthe child. Io return for all the love that 
was lavished upon her, she gave her’s, but it 
was for ber mother that her heart treasured its 
warmest, purest, holiest love! Her mother 
was her all, her idol! As yet, her life-path 
had never been darkened by shadows ; and if 
now and then, a cloud swept by, she looked 
beyond, and saw only the sunlight. Would 
that we might thus see beyond the storm- 
clouds, that oftimes hang round us, the light 
of hope glowing but the brighter, for the mo- 
ment’s darkuess. Buta change was coming! 
The Spring, with its wild music-voice of sing- 
ing-birds and laughing brooks came and part- 
ed ; the Sammer hours languidly stole by,and 
the Autumn leaves kissed the little pattering 
feet which danced through the forest-walks, 
till the Winter’s blasi chilled the flowers, and 
‘“‘our Violet” was glad to shelter itself in the 
Warm, loving atmosphere of home. 

With the coming of the Winter there stole a 
chill to the heart of Luey’s mother, end she 
knew that the shadow of death had fallen up- 
on her; bat she lingered till the Spring 


Most plainly all Nature speaks, PASSING AWAY; 
The quivering leaf, and the loud dashing wave, 
Teil us where we may flad a newly-made grave. 


Then let as be mindful of Him who has said, 

Tis well with the dying, and blest are the dead, 

Who in Jesus have found a true friend and guide, 

Safe to couduct them, through death's chilling tide. 
ADELIA. 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
Equality of the Sexes-=-No, 2. 

Mr. Editor:—I am a woman; and having 
been restricted to the narrow educational ad- 
vantages of women in general, am not, of 
course, qualified to contend in argument with 
men, even in a matter which concerns my 
feelings so nearly as, the comparative intellect 
of the sexes ; but I cannot help being amused 
(when'not dixgusted) at the self complacency 
with which some men assume to themselves 
superiority of intellect, because, forsooth, 
they are superior to women in bodily stature 
and strength! My thoughts are at present 
resting on the communication of Harry,which 
appeared in the Cultivator for Feb. 161h—who 
says, ‘‘iherefore, just so far as she falls short 
of him in physiaal powers, just so far does 
she in intellectual.” Now this may be true for 
all that I know, for I am not a physiologist, 
but I do not believe it. [ have had an 
opportunity of seeing dogs of the same spe- 
cies, of different sizes, and have never per- 
ceived any difference of intelligence between 
them, which could not be traced to some cause, 
other than the difference of physical power.— 
Sometimes I have fancied a difference in fa- 
vor of the smaller dogs, notwithstanding that 
they themselves always manifest a sense of 
physical inferiority in the presence of larger 
ones, until convinced of their good natare, 
when all fear and restraint are laid aside, and 
they appear to meeton equal terms. But, as 
I know so little about this matter, I feel 
a desire to submit it to the decision of 
one of the most prominent physiologists 
of the day—namely Dr. Oliver W. Holmes, 
of whom its has been said, ‘Dr. Oliver 
Wendall Holmes, the Poet, Professor, and 
Physician, is reaping a wide reputation every- 
where, for his great acquirements and skill.— 
Late English Reviews speak of him, as one 
of the most accurate physiologists of the pres- 
ent day.” Now, if this gentleman, who is 
of very small physical stature and power, will 
admit that, in the nature of the case he is 
necessarily inferior in intellect to every wo- 
man, whose brain has an organization similar 
to that of his own, and who is superior to him 
physically, (and there are many such,) I shall 
then have reason to think that intellect must 
depend upon physical power ; but until he so 
decides, shall believe that the cause of the 
apparent difference of intellect in the sexes, 
is to be attributed to other circumstances.— 
Harry himself says—“in the performance of 
her duties, different faculties are called into 
exercise,” without seeming to feel that this 
very fact is alone sufficient to account for a 
vast amount of apparent difference. 

I must acknowledge that Harry has advanc- 
ed some phrenological ideas quite new to me. 
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ly alike ; that I have seen some women 
with large heads and men with small ones, 
and vice versa. To convince Harry that some 
women have intellect, and that tooin a high 
degree, let me refer him to the writings of 
Mrs. Hemans, Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. S. T. 
Martyn and a host of others, who, by the 
way, he may consider exceptions to the gener- 
al rule! Great physical strength is not ne- 
cessarily combined with intellectual power, I 
have heard of many a frail c isket that contain- 
edabright gem. Zerah Colburn, for instance. 
Intellect is a talent loaned us by the dispenser 
of all good,who has said, ‘‘occupy till I come.” 
This we are to improve, else, woe unto him or 
her who hides that talent in a napkin! 
Hadley. MARIA J. G. 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
Smoking. ° 

The habit of smoking has become so fash- 
ionable, especially among youth, that it is 
with a degree of reluctance that [ attempt to 
write upon it. I daily see the achool boy, be- 
fore he has even entered his teens, approach the 
counter, for the purpose of obtaining a cigar, 
and then go away puffing and blowing, until 
he reaches the threshold of the school-house 
door, and farther, if the teacher will let him! 
Again, I see the student while in college, 
every opportunity he can get, strutting the 
streets with a cigar in his mouth; and also 
the graduate, who has spent four years in hard 
study at the university, as soon as he gets his 
diploma, dashing through the streets, with his 
three cent Havana ; blowing smoke from his 
mouth, as though it were the steam-pipe of a 
locomotive, looking for all the world like some 
military coxcomb. I would ask the student, 
where he ever learned, by all his hard study, 
that the great Creator of man,ever fashioned his 
mouth for a smoke-house? Nor is the habit 
confined to young men of any class or condi- 
tion in society, but extends toall; the far- 
mer and mechanic, the rich and the poor, 
the ignorant and the intelligent. So gen- 
eral is the practice, that | am sometimes 
tempted to believe, that a pipe or a cigar, must 
be the natural appendage of the “human face 
divine.” Now i would ask, $s not the weed a 
pernicious one? Our physi¢ians all tell us 
that it is—then why does the man of common 
sense, follow this practice? The Turk smokes 
his opium, to drown his senses, and paralyze 
his frame, that he may become dormant ; for 
like the Hindoo, he thinks that it is better to 
sit than to walk, to sleep than to wake. But 
how can an enlightenedChristian thus benumb 
his senses, by inhaling the smoke of a poison- 
ous weed? Like alcohol, tobacco is of a poi- 
sonous nature, benumbing the finer percep- 
tions of man. A gentleman does not like to 
seea dairy-woman take snuff, neither does 
she like to see him puffing and grinding his 
whiffing-mill. I very well know that we are 
apt to see faults in others, but still be regard- 
less of ourown. But willaay person point 
to any reasonable excuse tor smoking this 
pernicious weed? Does it make him, who 
uses it, stronger, healhier or wiser? No} 


he dates his ruin! Ask the pauper, as he 
flaunts by in rags, what are become of the 
costly materials that once ornamented his slen- 
der frame? and he will tell you, they were 
devoured by the wine-cup. Count its victims? 
impossible, for they outnumber those of pesti- 
lence, sword and famine! How many fire- 
sides mourn under the awful scourge! how 
many bright intellects have been forever 
clouded by the ruby wine! Tell me not it is 
good in its place; where is it, and who shall 
keep it there? Oh, that the hand of some 
destroying angel would annihilate it, for in 
spite of man, the wine-cup still sparkles, and 
too many still remain to tell the sad tale, that 
the destroyer is still abroad, doing the work of 
desolation and woe, of sickness and of death! 
Learn then, oh, young man, to look upon the 
wine-cup with a scornful ey¢, pass it by as a 
serpent, who coils but to allure; for beneath 
the sparkling surface, lurks the most deadly 
poison—the death-pang of happiness; the ru- 
in of reputation and health are there. The 
free use of the wine-cup, how it deforms and 
brutalizes man! how it destroys the intellec- 
tual faculties, how 11 palsies the moral affec- 
tions, and renders one as incapable of religion 
as reason. Surely, Solomon spake the words 
of wisdom when he said, ‘‘ At the last, it 
bitheth like a serpent, and stingeth like an 
adder.” 

Truth is the brightest ornament of youth, 
for without it, all other acquirements are vain, 
and dwindie into insignificance; it is the ba- 
sis of every virtue ; cultivate then, on your 
first outset in life, a love of truth; it posses. 
ses a powerful charm, and will secure for you 
the esteem of the world, and the approbation 
of Heaven. It adds a pleasing lustre to every 
other accomplishment, and will apologise for 
almost every failing. Shun artifice and de- 
ceit; if you practice them, you will most as- 
suredly become entangled in your own snare. 
The path of truth is one of safety, while false. 
hood is a perplexing maze. Bind truth about 
your heart—write it on the tablet of your 
memory. Dissimulation in youth, is the first 
omen of growing depravity and future shame. 
Be direct and consistent in all your proceed. 
ings, and remember, that deceit is the pre- 
tended cunning of litile minds, who stop at 
temporary expedients, and never rise to think, 
that the years which pass by, leave permanent 
memorials behind them ; remember, although 
your conduct may escape the thoughtless mind, 
it will remain in the remembrance of God.— 
Then, whether your future course be long or 
short, let it commence and be continued with 
a strict adherence to truth, and its conclusion 
will not fail to be glorious and happy. Hon- 
esty, whatis it but another name for truth, it 
is necessary, to make you happy with yourself 
and be well received by mankind, for without 
it, you can never appear in society, a respect- 
ed and valuable member. In whatever spot 
you may be placed with trnth and rectitude on 
your side, you may be equal to an army! Be 
honest, therefore, in all your undertakings, 
and remember, that ‘‘a good name is rather to 


then fritter away the golden moments in perus- 
ing the worthless pages of romance? Mother 
and daughter, ponder well your duties, your 
capabilities, and your destiny ; reject the vile 
trash which cumbereth our press, and open 
your minds to the reception of useful and sub- 
stantial knowledge. Then by all that is high- 
souled and elevated in your nature, shall ye be 
fit guardians to instruct the infant soul, and 
lead it forward and upward in the paths of 
virtue, knowledge and christianity. Then 
when your own mind shal) be nourished and 
strengthened by the waters of the ever--flow- 
ing fountain of Truth and Wisdom, shall our 
** sons be as plants grown up in their youth, 
and ourdaughters as corner-stones, polished 
after the similitude of a palace.” Excen. 
Walpole, N. H. 





For the Boston Cultivator. 
Spring. 
Fair, youthful Spring ! who with benignant hand, 
Doth lavish thy abundant gifts on earth, 
To beautify and grace the slumbering land, 
And wake it to another joyous birth, 
A hearty welcome we will give thee now, 
For thou dost haste the time when melts the snow, 
And free from icy chains the streamlets flow, 
And fragrant gales play on the mountaiu’s brow; 
When fields with verdure crowned rejoice and smile, 
And forests old, put on their gorgeous dress, 


And flowers with sweet perfume breath forth the 
while, 


To cheer us in our hours of loneliness. 
Oh ! that like thy bright scenes, each joyous youth 
Might ever bloom in tNNOCENCE and TRUTH. 


Sylvan Glen. Frank Evxton. 
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For the Boston Cultivator. 
The Cultivator, 

Mr. Editor :—I consider the introduction of 
the Cultivator into my family a blessing, the 
effects of which are distinctly traceable by its 
beneficial results, amongst a tribe of children, 
some of them in their teens, and others just 
leaving them. Why, it has improved their 
manners as well as their spelling, and I have 
more than once recognized my daughters’ pro.- 
ductions in its pages, which really are quite 
beyond my expectations, but which it was not, 
intended I should know ; these matters being 
concocted bet ween their motherand themselves. 
At the same time, my two boys are ever look- 
ing out for those beautiful gems, turnashed by 
the girls who boast of such pretty names and 
residences ; and if it were not invidious, I 
could tell the fair writers who are the 
greatest favorites ; only I may just hint, I 
heard Harry say to Frederick “how I wish 
we could see their manuscripts, as thea we 
would be better able to read their characters;” 
since which | tell you, their mother considers 
the hand writing of the girls considerably im- 
proved, 

I some time since,took over one of the num- 
bers of the Cultivator to show neighbor Wal- 
lace a piece that my daughter had written, 
which has set them all composing, and their 
mother delares, that the house is not like the 
same ; of course, my neighbor has become a 
subscriber, but this is only one instance 
among the many that I could name, It wasa 
happy thought of yours, Mr. Editor, that of 
enlisting the girls in your service, by which 
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: ; ; be chosen than great riches, and loving favor 
like rum, it paralyzes the limbs, destroys : . ad | the Cultivator has become an offeri 
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and I may add of a “‘sweet smelling savor.” 
tobacco is - pernicious weed. Chewing, Ds M.A, SORE I pray you accept the best eishas” sas gn 
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came again, and then we laid her in the 
church-yard! Poor jittle Lucy! alone, all 


alone in the world! By the side of that open 
grave she stood, and saw her, who was more 


to her thaa lite, consigned to her last resting 


I did not before know, that “destructiveness, 
firmness &c., give s‘rength of intellect,” and 
am at some loss to know what he means by 
moral fuculties, having always heard of moral 
sentiments, intel/ectual faculties and animal 








remarks as would 
Reporter. 


1, of March 30. 














Ann nnn nnn 
As love is the surest evidence of faith, so 
obedience is the truest test of love. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 114] 

Cross Ex.—Mr. Fitield, the tollman, was 
there at the time, and understood the conver: 
sation then as I did, but I have understood 
since that he differs a little. JT understood 
Littlefield to say he saw the money paid; don’t 
recollect as he stated where it was 5 he didu’t 
see Dr. Parkman go in, but saw him go out. 
{ afterwards understood him to correct him- 
self and say he did not see the money paid. 

Judge Sam'l P. P. Fay, sworn.— Have re- 
sided in Cambridge 40 years; have known 
Prof, Webster during that time ; he has heen 
a Professor in the University. Always under- 
stood him to be a humane, social man. He 
js nervous and sensitive, but not passionate. 
Have always heard of him as a benevolent, 
kind man. 

I heard of Dr. Parkman's disappearance on 
Saturday. I saw Prof. Webster the evening 
previous, about 9 o’clock, at Mr. Tread well’s; 
saw nothing unusual in his appearance; Mrs. 
Webster was with him, and Dr. Wyman and 
wife were present; conversation was held on 
a variety of topics. I saw Prof. Webster sev- 
eral times the following week at his house ; 
had a game of whist with Prof. W. and wife, 
and their daughter. I inquired particularly 
about Dr. Parkman of Prof. Webster; noticed 
nothing unusual in his manner. 

Joseph Kidder, sworn.—Am a druggist in 
Court street ; know Prof. Webster; saw him 
Friday afternoon, Nov. 23d, about 15 minutes 
before 6 o'clock ; he came to my store; am 
positive of the time. 

Cross Ex.—He purchased a lot of cologne 
—six bottles—did not pay for it. 

Miss Mary Ann Webster, sworn.— Am 
daughter of Prof. Webster. Since his arrest 
I have endeavored to call to mind, the places 
he was in and his conduct for the week previ- 
ous. On Friday evehing, Nov. 234, my fa- 
ther was at home to teaa little before six 
o’elock ; remained till about 8, when he, with 
my mother, myself and sister, went toa neigh- 
bor’s. He left us at the gate and went away. 
I next saw him at half past 12; when we got 
home he opened the door forus. He retired 
about 1. On Saturday I did not breakfast 
with the family, but Isaw him at dinner a 
little after 1. He was at home at tea, and in 
the evening ; spent it in reading. One of our 
neighbors, Mrs. Lowell, takes the Evening 
Transcript ; I retired about ten; don’t know 
at what hour he did; he was at home when I 
retired. 

On Sunday morning, I don’t recollect seeing 
him, tillat meeting in the Chapel. After 
meeting he took a walk with my mother and 
sister, and returned home at dinner. We 
dined at half past 1—earlier than usual, as fa- 
ther wished to goto Boston. I knew his in- 
tention to do so in the morning. He wanted 
to inform Dr. Parkman’s family that he was 
the person who had an engagement with him. 
[ did not see father in the evening. He dined 
at home on Monday, at2 o’clock. He was 
not at home io the afternoon, but [ saw him 
at tea. He spent the evening at home.— 
Judge Fay came in, and we played whist. My 
father was at home when I retired at ten 
o’clock. 

On Tuesday, my father dined at home, and 
{ saw him again in the evening. He passed 
it at home. 1 retired between 10 and 11, leav- 
ing father up. We played whist that evening, 
there was a fire in West Cambridge. 


Oa Wednesday, I saw my father about i1 
o’clock in the forenoon ; he worked in the gar- 
den, trimming grape vines, till dinner. He 
remained at home till 20 minutes past 6, and 
then took sister and myself to Boston, toa 
party at Mr. Cunningham’s. We returned in 
the 11 o’clock omnibus for Cambridge. Left 
him up when I retired. On Thursday, father 
was at home. He did not come to Boston. 
In the morning he was in the garden—in the 
evening athome. I lefthimup when I re- 
tired at 10. Friday I saw him first at dinner. 
He was at home the first part of the afternoon; 
went away and returned about sunset. He 
was at home part of the evening. 

I have a married sister at Fayal ; we have 
a constant correspondence ; I keep a record of 
events for the purpose of writing them, and 
the facts T have related have been taken from 
the record and from my own memory. Fa- 
ther bas sent things out to Fayal in air-tight 
boxes—such as plants. He was to send some 
this winter. 

Miss Harriet P. Webster, sworn.—I saw 
my father between half past 5 and 6 on Fri- 
day, Nov. 23d. 

[This witness corroborated the testimony of 
her sister. | 

Ann Finnegan, sworn in the Catholic form. 
I lived in Prof. Webster’s family last Novem- 
ber; went there the 16th. He usuully break- 
fasted from half-past 7 to 8; dined at 2, ex- 
cept Sundays. On Wednesday, 23th, day be- 
fore Thanksgiving, he came home earlier than 
usual; it was about 12 o'clock. He then went 
into the garden. He breakfasted at home every 
morning till he was arrested. 

Miss Catharine P. Webster, sworn.—[The 
testimony of this witness was chiefly in cor- 
roboration of what her sisters had said. ] 

Dr. Winslow Lewis, Jr., recalled.—Have 
been acquainted with Prof. Webster about 30 
years. Have never heard of bis character be- 
ing otherwise than that of a quiet, humane 
man. When Il was Demonstrator of Anato- 
my, | never could get into his room unless he 
opened the door. I noticed very especially 
the cut between the ribs of the thorax—it was 
anything butacleancut. It it had been, it 











would not be conclusive that it was made he- 
fore death. Tcould not tell whether a hone 
was fractured before or afier it was calcined. 
We had finished our examination when | saw 
De. Strong at the College. 1 think the blood- 
less appearance of the thorax was caused by 
its being soaked in water. 

Cross Ex.—My experience as to the frac- 
ture of the bones is not so greatas Dr. Wy- 
man’s. The parts where the stab wus are less 
tense after death than before. 

Dr. Gay, recalled.—I thought the cut, from 
its raggedness, was done with a cane. A 
clean cut is as easy after death as before. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes, recailed.— Authorities 
state that the amount ef blood in the human 
body is from 1-4 to 1-5 its whole weight. 

Prof Eben N. Horsford, sworn.—Am con- 
nected with the Lawrence Scientific School.—- 
Have delivered chemical lectures in the Med- 
ical College in Boston. Nitrate of copper is 
used in laboratories; [ use it in mine. I have 
experimented with nitric acid to destroy flesh 
and hone; in 5 hours and 20 minutes the work 
was done complete. Have dissolved human 
muscle ina short time. I took Prof. Web- 
ster’s laboratory after his arrest. Blood is 
frequently used in laboratories. 

I sent out to Prof. Webster’s house, about 
the first of January, two pairs of pantaloons, 
one or twocoats, a lightcap, and some old 
blankets. Examined the clothes very cursor- 
ily at the time have seen them since, and 
think they appeared the same. There was no 
blood on them. 


Cross Ex —I found the overalls in the small 
back room next to the private laboratory.— 
Think the policemen had used them for a pil- 
low. There was nitric acid in 3 or 4 bottles 
—between one andtwogallons. Should think 
more weight of acid would have to be used in 
disso! ving flesh, than the weight of the flesh. 
An iron vessel, lined with porcelian, would be 
the best for the purpose. There was no ves- 
sel in the laboratory sufficient to use 190 |bs. 
of nitric acid. Decomposition can be carried 
on without any noxious gas, unless the tem- 
perature is raised to boiling. Nitrate of cop- 
per will not perceptibly affect the fabric of 
cloth at first. A human body might be de- 
stroyed in an iron vessel. 

Dr. Wm. T. G. Morton, sworn.—I practice 
dentistry; have done so about 8 years. I am 
acquainted with Dr. Keep’s work. [The teeth 
found in the furnace were exhibited to wit- 
ness.| There is no peculiarity about the ma- 
terial or make of these. It is not an unusual 
thing to grind teeth on the inside, to give 
room for the tongue. It is done with wheels 
from the size of a fourpence to a dollar.— 
There is nothing peculiar about the spring 
fastenings of these teeth, or the number of 
blocks. If this impression of a lower jaw 
was putamong a dozen others, it would be 
difficult to pick it out. [Witness produced a 
number of models, and proceeded to explain 
the different degrees of absorption exhibited 
by them.] I think the lower jaw of Dr. Park- 
man was not more projecting than many [ 
meet with in my practice; I have one model 
considerably more projecting. 

Cross Ex.—Ii knew Dr. Parkman; cannot 
say his jaw was peculiar, as I never saw two 
jaws alike, although there is a general resem- 
blacce in all jaws. Should not know his jaw 
when mixed with other jaws. Should not be 
able to identify Dr. Keep’s work after it had 
been in the fire; could tell my own ina great 
many instances. A plate made for one per- 
son will not often fit another. If I took an 
impression of a jaw and made a model, [ 
think I should know it again if it came under 
my observation in a few months; but not if a 
great while elapsed. 

Prof. Treadwell, recalled.—I live in Prof. 
Webster’s neighborhood. { saw him at my 
house about haif-past 8 on Friday evening, 
Nov. 23d; he came with his wife; it was near 
10 when he went away. The conversation 
was upon many different subjects. After his 
arrest I recalled this to my mind, and remem- 
ber that he appeared social and cheerful as 
usual, I next saw him the following Tuesday 
evening—between 6 and7. Saw him again 
subsequently. Dr. Parkman’s disappearance 
was spoken of; { noticed nothing unusual in 
Prof. Webster’s manner. 

Dr. James W. Stone, sworn.—I was one of 
those who examined the remains found in the 
laboratory. We finished the examination on 
Sunday. The hole between the ribs was not 
a clean cut; and there would be no difficulty 
in making such a cut after death, more than a 
butcher would have in cutting a piece of meat. 

Mrs. G. B. Hatch, sworn.—I live 15 Vine 
street, and knew Dr. Parkman some 14 years. 
I saw him Friday, Nov. 234, in Cambridge 
street, between Blossom and North Russell 
streets. I was going towards Cambridge 
bridge and he in the opposite direction. 

Joseph Hatch, sworn.—I reside at No. 15 
Vine street. 1 went from Boston to Vermont 


on Thursday, Nov. 22, 1849, and returned on 
Monday, Dec. 3. 


Wm. V. Thompson, sworn.—I reside at 
East Cambridge, and am clerk in the Regis- 
try of Deeds. I went to Prof. Webster's 
house on Sunday evening with one of the Bos- 
ton officers. We went about 6 o'clock, P. M. 
We went to ascertain the date of the mort- 
gage on which he said he had paid money. I 
went tohis study. Iasked him if he recol- 
lected about the time when the mortgage was 
given. He said if we would wait a minute 
or two, he would tell us. He looked into a 
trunk on the floor, and remarked that it was 











strange that he couldn’t find the paper, and 
then said he could give the information an- 
other way. He read a few extracts froma 
book which I took to bea journal. He gave 
me the date of a mortgage, and said instantly, 
{ suppose that itis not the one you want. I 
told him I wanted the one on which he paid 
the money to Dr. Parkman. He gave the 
date and lL told him I would call on + Paige, 
and see if it was discharged. I made a min- 
ute of the dates of these mortgages. 

He said he had been to inform Dr. F 
Parkman that he was the gentleman who had 
made an appointment with Dr. G Parkman. 
That on his return, he had called on Mr. Paige 
to see if the mortgage had been discharged 
aud was notaware that his communion day 
was on the last Sunday of the month instead 
of the first. He ascertained that the mort- 
gage had not heen cancelled. I said that we 
would vall at Mr. Paige's and see if he had 
not overlooked the mortgage. I saw nothing 
peculiar in his manner; no trembling. The 
first mortgage he gave me the date of was the 
largestin amount. [took notes at the time. 

I knew Dr. Parkman for about ten years, 
and saw him frequently for the five years last 
past. I saw him on the 23d of November in 
Causeway street. It was within ten minutes 
of quarter past two o’clock; I was going 
towards Charlestows Bridge, and he coming 
towards Lowell street. 

When | went to India street, I wrote a bil- 
let. I fix the hour; by the fact that I started 
from East Cambridge at two, by the Court 
House clock. 

| noticed Dr. Parkman’s appearance. He 
had on a dark frock coat, pantalvons and hat. 
When I saw him, he had his hands behind 
him, and appeared rather excited. 

Cross Ex.—\ do not think 1 am near sight- 
ed, and do not wear spectacles. I wear slight- 
ly colored glasses for weak eyes. I had no 
conversation with Dr. Parkman, 

When at Dr. Webster's on Sunday night, I 
asked him how Dr, Parkman appeared when 
he paid him the money. He said he seemed 
angry and excited. He also said that Dr. P. 
had called on Mr. Pettee, the gentleman who 
sold his tickets, and inquired if he had any 
money in his hands belonging to Dr. Webster. 
That Mr. Pettee told Dr. Parkman that he 
had. That Dr. Parkman wished Mr. Pettee 
to pay over the money to him, (Dr. Parkman,) 
and that he would give his receipt. That Mr. 
Pettee refused, and that Dr. Parkman then 
said that he, (Dr. Websier,) was a damned 
whelp. When we were coming from the 
house, Dr. Webster said to us, ‘'Gents., I 
hope you will be successful in your search, 
and any assistance which I can give, I shall 
be happy to.” 

Nath’l A. Wentworth, sworn.—I am a pro- 











vision dealer in No. 1 Lynde street. I knew 
Dr. Parkman for4wo years. I saw him last 
oa the 23d Nov., in Court street, between the 
hours of half-past 2 and half-past 3 o’clock.— 
I dined at 1, and got back to my shop at two. 
{ then sent my cletk to dinner, and he was 
gone until half-past two. I then was going 
to market, when I saw Dr. Parkman near 
Sudbury street, opposite Mrs. Kidder’s shop. 
He stopped and turned about and - faced the 
middle of the street. He was going towards 
Bowdoin square. He had his hands behind 
him, under his coat, when he stopped. I 
knew it was Friday; because, when | went 
home on Saturday evening, my wife said that 
two men had been there after Dr. Parkman.— 
I said to her, ‘‘I guess he hain’t gone a great 
ways, for I saw him yesterday, in Court 
street.” After I had passed him, I crossed 
the street, and then [I noticed Dr. Parkman 
standing with his face to the street. 

Samuel Cieland, sworn.—I reside in Chel- 
sea, and do business in Boston, 26 South Mar- 
ket street. I knew Dr. Parkman for about 11 
years, and during the year 1839, J was a ten- 
ant of his. Isaw him last, on Friday Nov. 
23, between three and half-past three, as near 
twenty minutes past as possible, on Washing- 
ton street, between Milk and Franklin streets 
on the east side. He was going towards Rox- 
bury, and [coming towards State street. We 
passed each other on the same side of the 
street. 

At three o’clock the same afternoon, I left 
the store and passed up State, through Devon- 
shire to Franklin street, and called on the 
Rev. Mr. Wildes. After some conversation 
with him, I went to Washington street, and 
there I met Dr. Parkman. 

I went to Mr. Wilde’s at three, because I 
always found him at home at that hour—or 
about that hour. 

Lucius R. Paige, sworn.—I am the Clerk 
at Cambridge, and have the records of mort- 
gages of personal property. Dr. Webster 
was at my house, on Sunday, after the disap- 
pearance, not far from a quarter before five o’- 
clock. I found him there on my return from 
church. He wanted to know whether Doctor 
Parkman had been at my house to discharge 
a mortgage. I told him he had not been 
there. 

Mrs. Abby D. Rhoades, sworn.—1 live “in 
Minot street. I knew Dr. Parkman for 25 
years. Isaw him Nov. 23, Friday afternoon, 
at the corner of Green street and Lyman place, 
near an apothecary’s store, not far from a 
quarter to five. It was as late as that, for it 
was very near dark. I was going towards 
Cambridge, and he towards Bowdoin square. 
He passed very near me, my daughter only 
was between us. We bowed to each other as 
we passed. 

It was Friday, because that was the oaly 














day when my daughter and myself went home 
together. 1 made some purchases at Hovey’s 
store on that day of muslin delaine, and my 
daughter was with me the whole of the day. 
[ was so positive asto the day that Il com- 
municated the factto Dr. Francis Parkman on 
Tuesday afternoon, 

Mary Rhoades, sworn.—! am the daughter 
of the last witness. I have known Dr. Park- 
man by sight for nearly ten years. LIsaw him 
last on Friday, Nov. 23, at the corner of Green 
street and Lyman place, I was coming with 
my mother from Hovey’s store. [This wit- 
ness gave the same account of seeing Or. Park- 
man as had been given by her mother. } 

Mrs Sarah Greenough, sworn.—| knew Dr. 
Parkman hy sight, for several years. I saw 
him last Nov. 23, on Friday, in Cambridge 
street, between South Russell and Belkuap 
streets, ten minutes before three, going tow- 
ards the bridge, on the opposite side of the 
street. I cannot be positive, but it is my be- 
lief that I saw Dr. Parkman at that place and 
time. 

Nath'l B. Bean, sworn.—I am a clerk at 
Hovey & Co’s, store. | sold 11 yards of mus- 
lin delaine, at 20 cents per yard, and that was 
the only sale of the article for cash on that 
day. 

The testimony for the defence was here 
closed. 

The Attorney General informed the counsel 
for defence that the Government would rely 
upon the fact that $512 due by Prof. Webster, 
and secured by the mortgage in the case, to 
other persons than Dr. Parkman, and becom- 
ing due in 1851, had not been paid. He then 
proceeded to call rebutting evidence for Gov- 
ernment, 

Joseph Sanderson, sworn.—Am a police of- 
ficer of Cambridge; have known Prof. Web- 
ster several years. Between Sunday afier Dr. 
Parkman’s disappearance and Thanksgiving, 
I saw Prof. Webster get out of the Theatre 
coach at Harvard square, near the Colleges. 
it was between 11 and 12 o’clock. No one 
wasin his company. He passed me as he 
left the coach, and i followed in the same di- 
rection withhim. Isaw him tor 15 rods or 
so, taking the sidewalk ‘round the square. I 
was waichman atthe time. Iaa few minutes 
after, Mr. Bryant, another watchman, came 
up, and I mentioned the fact of seeing Prof. 
Webster. 

Dr. Daniel Harwood, sworn.—Am a dentist 
of this city; have practised since 1829; am a 
member and one of the Counsellors of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. I should 
think, in a general point of view, that a den- 
tist would know his own work as muchas a 
sculptor would his figures or a merchant his 
handwriting. Think one dentist can tell an- 
other’s work, also, after he has acquainted 
himself with its style. I thiok 1 shouldknow 
Dr. Keep’s work. [The blocks of teeth raken 
{rom the furnace were here shown to witness. | 
These have been much changed from their 
original appearance; tut the material is of the 
composition used by Dr. Keep, and the manu- 
facture is in his style. I should on the whole 
judge this to be his work. I should think if 
Dr. Keep had made these blocks, and retain- 
ed the model, he must know them again ona 
comparison, and could not be mistaken. 

Dr. Joshua Tucker, sworn.—Am a practis- 
ing dentist in this city ; have also received a 
medical education ; have practised dentistry 
21 years. [The blocks of teeth were here 
shown witness.| Two of these blocks are so 
disfigured that [ should not like to give an 
opinion that the maker of them could identify 
them. The other block is so marked i should 
think the maker would know it, as certainly 
as a painter would know the side of a man's 
face which he had been studying for a week, 
and putting on canvass. 

Dr. Willard W. Codman, sworn.—Am a 
dentist of this city; have been engaged in 
business 16 years. [The blocks were shown 
to the witness.] I should think there was 
sufficient by which the maker of these could 
identify them, if he had the model. 

Benjamin H. Dodd, sworn.—Reside in this 
city. I was at the Cragie’s Bridge toll house 
(Cambridge side) on the Sunday evening after 
Dr. Parkman’s disappearance. Mr. Little- 
field was in my company. The tollman stood 
at the door, and an old gentleman set in the 
back part of the toll heuse. Mr. Littlefield 
asked the tollman if he was the one that saw 
Dr. Parkman go over the bridge with an Irish- 
man, He said he was not. Mr. Litilefield 
told the tollman he was employed atthe Med- 
ical College, and that he saw Dr. Parkman 
coming towards the College on Friday after- 
noon. 

Isaac H. Russell, sworn.—I am of the firm 
of Jacobs & Co. I know Samuel Wentworth, 
provision dealer ; I was once in his company 
when he spoke of Dr. Parkman; it was be- 
fore the disappearance ; don’t know how long 
before, or where it was, 

George W. Fifield, sworn.—Am a toll gath- 
erer on Cragie’s Bridge. The clock was put 
on the Court House at East Cambridge some- 
time last fall. So far as I know, it has not 
kept good time ; it stops frequently ; has been 
very inaccurate, 

Samuel D. Fuller, sworn.—Am at the West 
Boston Bridge toll-house, Cambridge side, 
The clock on the Court House at East Cam- 
bridge is not reliable. ; 

The Government here rested their case, and 
soon Judge Merrick rose and commenced his 
final plea for the prisoner. 

* Judge Merrick's closing argument for the 
Defence.—The speaker said it was unneces- 


sary to mention what feeling of embarrass- 
ment he felt in connection with his duty, in 
contemplation of its consequences. The case 
was one which had occupied much of public 
attention. A few months ago a well known 
individual had disappeared. It was noised 
abroad extensively, as his name was connect- 
ed with large interests among the community. 
Disappearing without cause his friends najur- 
ally took the deepest interest in his discovery, 
They enlisted the official force, and the entire 
sympathies of the community. When all ef- 
fort had been exhausted—no hope left—a sud- 
den and astounding notice fell upon us ali— 
the discovery of his dead body! The perpe. 
trator of the crime, it was also said, was dis- 
covered; and he was one whem no oue would 
have suspected. The discovery of the re- 
mains conveyed the fact that they were those 
of Dr. Parkman, and everything that could 
bear against the unfortunate prisoner; and 
every sheet—every breath of wind brought to 
view, of the guilt of the prisoner, Meantime 
he was in the cells of your prison. While 
every thing went against him outside he was 
alone, and unfit to meet the accusation, 


He wasted and suffered in silence and made 
no appeal. He let the echo of rumor’ rever- 
berate even from distant lands, and still did 
not check it. He waited in silence and coufi- 
dence until the time when passion would sink, 
prejudice give way, and calm judgment inter- 
vene—when his country would try him justly. 
That hope isnot disappointed. He never ask- 
ed one hour’s delay, but when the convenience 
of counsel and court, he was ready—prepared 
in thatconsciousness which would enable him 
to lay his case before an impartial Jury, un- 
der a learned and impartial court. lt was im- 
possible that the Jury could not have heard 
some of the rumors floating about; and it was 
necessary that any bias or prejudice in their 
mind should be thrown off, and whit weight 
the evidence should have of itself alone ac- 
knowledge. 

Counsel then went into the particulars of 
the charges made in the indictment in a gen- 
eral review. Referring to the fourth count he 
contended that certain facts were for the gov- 
ernment to prove, 

They must prove that Dr. Parkman was 
dead—that he was killed in the manner spec- 
ified—and that it was by the agency of the de- 
fendant, and with malice aforethought—oth- 
erwise they had nocase. These facts the gov- 


ernment had, to an unusual extent, endeavor- \ 


ed to prove by what they called facts, Not 
one single fact produced had they shown any 
one of the propositions correct. They had not 
proved the death of George Parkman—the 
manner of it—and that it was done by defen- 
dant. They had made an atiempt by the use 
nf collatera! circumstances to prove the as- 
sumptions, but it did not amount to proof, 
The government says that Dr. Parkman on 
23d Nov. 1849, entered the Medical College, 
had an interview with the prisoner, and never 
left the building. There was certainly no 
proof that the parties had seen one another in 
that College. Dr. Webster concedes that, at 
half-past 1 o’clock, there was an interview for 
a specific purpose, which was accomplished, 
and left the room in which the interview took 
place. That is conceded by the prisoner, and 
beyond it he denies everything; and the gov- 
ernment must prove the contrary. Thus at 
issue were the two propositions, and separate, 
and assign the truth to one or other was the 
object of this trial. There was a tendency to 
beget conviction that defendant had counec- 
tion with the crime, otherwise the Grand Ju- 
ry would have not found a bill; but that the 
conviction was a sure one, was for the evi- 
dence to prove. Suppose that marks of vio- 
lence were found on the body of Dr. Parkman, 
if it was the case that the parties had once 
separated and had not come together again, a 


mystery alone remained behind, which had 
baffled human reason, 


It was soinevery day life, If these par- 
ties had once separated there was no proof in 
the body being found in the position of the 
one discovered 23d Nov., to convict Dr. Web- 
ster. 


The testimony of the different parties who 
had sworn to have seen Dr. Parkman—for the 
prosecution and defence—was reviewed at 
length. Mrs. Hatch stated that she had seen 
Dr, Parkman at several minutes after two o’- 
clock. This testimony would be subsequent- 
ly shown to be of the highest importance and 
consideration. There was next the evidence 
of Mr. Thomson, who knew Dr. Parkman.— 
He met him in Causeway street, after the 
hour at which Dr. Parkman was said to have 
gone..into the College. Counsel was not 
aware that any such cross examination was 
intended as that witness’s testimony had been 
submitted to. It was left too, for the Jury to 
infer that the paper he had drawn up for Mr. 
Andrews contained something that effected 
his credibility. Had it been so, that paper 
would have been put in; but it was not the 
case. The standing and reputation of the wit- 
ness was not open to impeachment. His at- 
tachment to an abstract philosophy (Biology) 
was no evidence at all that the witness was 
not a creditable one. Inall truth and integ- 
rity, he had adopted views on the science 
which were no discredit at all to him: on the 
contrary, they elevated him above the com- 
mon rank of working people. 

Next came the evidence of Mr. Wentworth 
as to his having met Dr. Parkman at 3 o'clock 
or after on 23d Nov., 1849. He remembered 
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Dr. Parkman the day before. Mr. Russell 
his companion that day, could not say which 
day he had seen Dr. Parkman, within a week 
or month. His mind is vacant aliogether on 
the point, and his evidence amounts to noth- 
ing. Yet this was not unusual. The casual 
and transient nature of every day occurrences 
was so common as not to be remarkable.— 
There was no impeachment of Mr. Went- 
worth’s testimony, in whose mind the fact 
had been set down, and ils association with 
D:. P.’s disappearance instantly occurred in 


his mind on hearing of it. ’ 
. ‘ . . 
The testimony of Mr. Cleland must pass in 


review. The means to establish his testimo 
nv consisted of two notes written on 234 Nov., 
1849, to different parties, aided by his own 
couviction of the certainty of the time he fix- 
ed upon. There could be no doubt of the na- 
ture and value of this testimony either as to 
time and place— 20 minutes past 3 o’clock be- 
tween Franklin and Milk street, on Washing- 
He knew Dr. Parkman well, and had 
mentioned the fact of his having seen him on 
the 231, as soon as opportunity offered. 

Then there was the testimony of Mrs 
Rhodes and her daughter. There could be 
no doubt of the day; for the representation of 
their purchases made that day, at Hovey & 
Co's, tallied with an entry in the waste book 
of the store that day. Their recognition oi 
the man called George Parkman was undoubt- 
ed. 

They have known him for many years, and 
had an acquaintance that was mutually re- 
cognized. Both mother and daughter were 
confident of a mutual recognition on the day 
of 234 Nov., in Green street in this city, and 
at the time they both state. They knew be. 
fore testifying this it contravened the govern- 
ment testimony, and knowing this they had 
worked on her mind with all the force of ret- 
rospection, and had found no occasion to alter 
their opinions. 

Mrs. Greenough also testifies to seeing Dr. 
Parkman, an old acquaintance, in Cambridge 
street at near three o’clock on the same day. 
She fixes the hour correctly—10 minutes be- 
fore 3—and is very positive that it was her 
own friend she saw. This was the testimony 
on which defence would rely—that Drs. Park- 
man and Webster were separated on 23d Nov. 

1849, afier the hour mentioned in the indict- 
ment and that they never met again. 

The suggestions that had been engendered 
in the minds of Dr. Parkman’s friends, were 
favorable to the above proposition. They 
thought he might have wandered away in a 
sudden aberration of mind. It was possible; 
for no one could doubt but that the witnesses 
enumerated had actually seep him. It further- 
more could not be said that the body found 
was that of De. Parkman, and this fact favor- 
ed the prebability, There was no fact to fix 
murder on Dr. Webster simply because a 
body had been found under his laboratory af- 
ter he had parted with Dr. Parkman. 

Mr. Merrick next took up the government 
testimony in order to review it—not in strife 
or controversy—but to learn the trath, and 
vindicate justice. It was only in the hope 
that aid could be furnished to the Jury in 
forming their opinion, for they were all the 
friends among all living that the prisoner had 
in his unfortunate condition. 

The presumption of the law was, first that 
the prisoner was innocent; and, secondly, 
that he was to be considered so until the con- 
trary was proved. 

Had the government proved that Dr. Park- 
man was dead? This was necessary to find 
out previous to entering on any other investi- 
gation. Dr. Parkman went into the College 
that day, and a body was found which the 
government say was his. Certain remains 
had also been found in a furnace there. Dr. 
Wyman said that certain parts of bones found 
corresponded with those of the parts of the 
body discovered which were found missing. 
However this might be, there was a necessity 
to prove that they were all the parts of the 


toa. 


hody found, and that that was the body of Dr. 


Parkman. Circumstances were strong to im- 
ply that this was the case; but these things 
being submitted to the test of a scrutiny, were 
found not to be so reliable as their implica- 
tion would at first seem to prove. If there 
was not the most undoubted identification of 
the body with the bones, and the whole with 
the remains of Dr. Parkman, the jury would 
be justified in giving verdict such as dubious 
proof sanctioned. 

The fractured bone was referred to, and the 
evidence of Dr. Wyman taken up and reviewed 
as it related to this particular. That evi- 
dence was not so positive as to induce a per- 
son to form a decided opinion on the subject. 
The evidence of Dr. Holmes on the same sub- 
ject furnished more’room to doubt the propo- 


sition that a fracture had been made before 
death. 


Respecting the wound in the side, there 
conld be no doubt that it had been made be- 
fore the thorax was discovered. There was 
only the testimony of Dr. Strong that it was 
a cut—a stab—and this was opposed by the 
medical men who carefully examined the body, 
in order to testify before the coroner's inquest, 
who said it was not a stab, or made by asharp 
instrument. This being the case, the govern- 
ment had failed to make out that Dr. Parkman 
had met his death, either by a blow on the 
skull, or a stab in the side, 

Nay, the question ought rather to be—was 
Dr. George Parkman killed at all? Was he 
dismembered and thus killed? was he burned 
to death? was he held to the wall until his 



































arms and legs were severed, and his body sev- 
ered by a bungling dissector? were all, or any 
of these things the cause of his death? Could 
any one say? Did the evidence state how ? 
Did any proof or circumstance say how he 
died? Surely they did not; they could not! 
{i was not enough to say that he was dead, 
and therefore he must have been slain. Was 
the latter inevitably the consequence of the 
former? When any means were seen by 
which death had ensued, the probability was 
Strengthened by their presence ; but in this 
case, the means not being discovered, or dis- 
coveratle, there was no justification in assum- 
ing that a violent death had ensued. There 
was nothing that did not show the probability 
that death had come ina natural form. No 
indication of the body found, could denote a 
violence which produced death; the contrary 
was then, at Jeast, as probable. 

Altogether there was a perfect want of Ju- 
dicial proof to account either for the ideatifi- 
cation of the body, or the fact of death upon it 
having ensued from violence, or by any other 
means knowu as capable of use to destroy, 
neither that death came through natural agen. 
cy. ‘The evidence of government went only 
to create a probability. Not proving the great 
fact that George Parkman’s body was the one 
found, and that the body came to its death 
through violence, the government proof was, 
in its most unlimited interpretation, doubtful, 
and as such rejectable by legal rule. 

Supposing a homicide to have been commit- 
ted, it would be drawn from the evidence that 
ihe circumstances of provocation would re- 
duce the charge from murder to manslaughter. 
This was put in as a merely suppositious con- 
sequence. Circumstances of provocation out 
of which action might arise, although not ad- 
vanced in evidence, should have a weight in 
thus qualifying the more serious charge. I 
the wgzgravations existing prior to a homicide 
beiug commitied, were taken into cousidera- 
tion, they would furnish such proof of provo- 
cation. 

The government have endeavored to prove 
malice prepense by stating that a design lay 
under the appointment made between Prof. 
Webster and Dr. Parkman, under which the 
latter was induced to visita locality where 
his life was taken. It was necessary to look 
strictly into this evinence. First, the govern- 
ment had brought Mr. Pettee to prove certain 
expressions of Dr. Parkman, the payment of 
moneys ; and also proof that the moneys so 
paid were deposited in the Cambridge Bank 
—endeavoring to draw out the proof that they 
thereby accounted for the money that Dr. 
Webster had paid over to Dr. Parkman.— 
There was no doubt that Dr. Webster had de- 
posited this money for family or daily uses; 
Mr. Smith was called toshow that Dr. W. 
was not prepared to pay a small bill to him; 
but that he would be able to do so when he 
got his student’s fees. It would be seen by 
this that he wanted to accumulate money to 
pay Dr. Parkman. We cannot account {or 
where Dr. Webster got the money to pay Dr. 
Parkman; but we can prove that he did not 
make any inability of his to produce the mon- 
ey into a predetermination to kill Dr. Park- 
man, becanse he could not do so, 

The unhappy condition in which Dr. Web- 
ster stood in relation to the double mortga- 
ging of the minerals, was referred to, and its 
details enumerated. It was to be considered 
that under the peculiar circumstances of Dr. 
Webster, he had collected and hoarded up in 
secret, the money with which he paid Dr. 
Parkman. Of the $190 paid him by Mr. Pet- 
tee, $40 was saved, and added to the hoard- 
ings thus brought together, und from or with 
which the mortgage was discharged. Such is 
the history, sofaras itcan be detailed, of 
what counsel had gleaned. It was not a mat- 
ter of imagination, for it was fortified by facts 
that could be clearly proved. Of $433 paid, 
one of the bills wasa $100 one of the New 
England Bank. When asked by the toliman 
as to what denomination of money he paid to 
Dr. Parkman, he answered, ‘‘ Some large and 
some small, and some I got from my stu- 
dents.” 

[This reading was disputed by counsel for 
prosecution, and the respective notes taken by 
Counsel and Court consulted as to the proper 
expression used. Mr. Clifford’s notes bore 
that—some of the money was large and some 
smail: it was what he had received from the 
students. ] 

Counsel said that the idea he meant to en- 
force was that the whole of the money Prof. 
Webster had paid to Dr. Parkman had not 
been received from the students. He told the 
tollman that he could not recollect, out of the 
miscellaneous collections of money he had 
saved and got, the several denominations of 
the bills. It cannot be sworn that the bill re- 
ceived at the N. E. Bank was one of that bank,’ 
although the practice so common in banks 
might augur that it was so. It might have 
been part of former savings, and have been 
deposited in Cambridge Bank after the unex- 
pected $90 on the morning of the 23d Nov., 
from Mr. Peitee, had enabled him to substi- 
tute the $100 bill. There was no doubt what. 
ever—(he knowing Dr. Parkman’s having him 
in his power toa degree)—that he made every 
effort to preserve his reputation. There is no 
evidence in the case to prove anything else. 

Several important conclusions were drawn 
to establish the belief that Dr. Webster bad 
managed to accumulate money, which he had 
paid over, and received the mortgage from 
Dr. Parkman. 

















It was incredible for belief that Dr. Web- 
ster could sit down deliberately and chalk out 
such a terrible tragedy; it was not in the 
bounds of common belief to even hazard a sup 
position that such could be the case. Every 
thing in its genius gave a repudiating influ- 
ence to the thought. 

Gentlemen: I shall now call your attention 
to the circumstances which attended the in. 
terview between Drs. Parkman and Webster. 
No human eye but theirs saw the transaction, 
there is no direct evidence as to it, and we 
must gather from the relations of the parties 
the nature of the transactions. 

You know that Dr. Parkman was the cred- 
itor and Dr. Webster the debtor ; that the for- 
mr had repeatedly expressed his indignation 
towards Dr. Webster, and had grown more 
and more angry and excited. Dr. Parkman 
had heen disappointed in his attempts to sat- 
isfy his debt from Dr. Webster, from the mon- 
ey in the hands of Mr. Pettee. It was not the 
amount of the money which excited thé indig- 
nation of Dr. Parkman, put the circumstances 
which had attended their business intercourse. 
You find that Dr. Parkman's purpose was in 
flexible and his manner determined. You 
know the message he sent to Dr. Webster by 
Mr. Pettee, and if that did not reach him, 
still, we must suppose that it had reached Dr. 
Webster from some other source. 

On Friday they met under the influence and 
excitement of all these transactions. One 
pursuing a person whom he considered tobe a 
dishonorable debtor, and the other meeting 
an exacting and excited creditor. 

Gentlemen, I am arguing upon probabilities 
of an excited wrangle, at such a meeting and 
under such circumstances. 

It is highly probable, that if there were al- 
tercation, that would be followed by blows, 
and it is possible by death. Here the debtor 
was exacting, and the less fortunate party 
would naturally answer word for word and 
blow for blow. 

I call your attention to the indictment. The 
first and the second counts of the indictment 
are substantially the same. The first charges 
that the crime was committed witha knife. 
The second charge that the act was done with 
a hammer, by striking upon the head. 

The proof which would support either of 
these counts would support the other. 

But the third charges that it was done with 
the hands or feet, or by striking Dr. Parkman 
against some other substance. 

The fourth count is by no means unknown 
to the Grand Jury. 

Now we claim that no indictment is suffi- 
cient which does not set forth the means of 
death, and the attention of the Court has been 
called to the reasons found in the books. 

Then, with respect to the foarth count, we 
contend that it is incompetent to offer any ev- 
idence underit. It simp!y says in some way 
or manner. Now in what way would the de 
fendant be able todefend himself on sucha 
count ? 

If the Government should prove that the 
death was caused by striking Dr. Parkman 
agginst the floor, evidence under such a count 
would not support the first or second. Now 
can you say that this is evidence that the death 
was caused by the hammer or the knife? Dr. 
Wyman’s testimony as to the fracture of the 
bones, and the evidence of the perforation in 
the ribs, is all that has been given; and can 
you say that such evidence is sufficient to con- 
vict Dr. Webster ? 

Are you prepared to say that proof, which at 
most, amounts to this only, that he was alive 
and now is dead, that the death was occasion- 
ed in a particular manuer? Gentlemen, we 
are in the broad field of conjecture; but the 
Government ask you to determine and decide. 
But is it certain that death was occasioned in 
the manner and form alledged. I know that 
the Attorney said, that had it rested with 
him, he should have relied upon the fourth 
count, and that it would be a reproach to him 
if he was not allowed to argue under it. But 
is such the law? If not, the Attorney is not 
right, and then your duty is plain. The law 
throws guards around the life of a man which 
it highly regards. And I say that to acquita 
known felon by following the law, is more no- 
ble than to extort groaus from the criminal on 
the scaffold ! 

I now proceed to an examinatiofi of the evi- 
dence by which the govergment claims to 
have brought home to the prisoner the guiltof 
murder to Dr. Webster. 

The government says that Dr, Parkman 
went to that college at half-past one. The 
defendant admits it. The government then 
says that he never left that room. Here the 
defendant denies, and here is one of the is- 
sues. The government says that Dr. Park- 
man came to his death hy the hand of Doctor 
Webster. This he denies. That is another 
issue. The government says that the remains 
are those of Dr. Parkman. This, Dr. Web- 
stey neither admits nor denies. It is true 
that he said on that terrible night, that he did 
not think they were the remains of a man,and 
much less those of Dr. Parkman. I wish to 
trace the evidence of the government which 
bears upon these propositions. But | will dis- 
pose of a few other matiers first. First, then, 
the anonymous letters. It is said that these 
letters were written to direct the attention of 
the government from himself to other persons. 
But is it true that Dr. Webster wrote these 
letters? Iam sorry that these letters came 
so recently to my hands, as to allow me but 
little time to make such enquiries as would 
lead to their true authorship. But I think 















































that the evidenee of the government to bring 
these home to Dr. Webster, is insufficient. 

The experts, Gould and S.nith, do not sup- 
port each other in all respects. Mer. Gould 
expended his force upon the ‘Civis’” letter, 
and if either is Dr. Webster’s, this is cer- 
tainly the one. Mr, Gould is the merest vis- 
ionary that was ever called to the stand; and [ 
wish, gentlemen, that you would take these 
letters and compare them with Dr. Websteg’s 
acknowledged hand writing, and see what you 
think of the ‘'Civis” letter. Mr. Gould said 
that the figures 1, 3,4 and 9 were the most 
characteristic; but will you compare them 
with Dr. Webster’s genuine figures, and see 
if you can observe any resemblance, sufficient 
to enable you to say that they were writien by 
him. I cannot go fully into the matter but l 
think the most careful scrutiny would show 
you that no reliance is to be placed upon the 
experts. 

As to the tin box, gentleman, how does that 
connect Dr. Webster with the murder? It 
inay be said that the remains cou'd have been 
carried off in it; but the remains were at the 
Medical College, and when the box was or- 
dered, it was said that it was to be filled with 
articles outof town. Gentlemen, would you 
allow the \ife of Dr. Webster to hang fur a 
moment upon the supposed purposes of this 
hex? Every fact which the Government puts 
into the case forms an issue, if disputed, and 
is to be laid out of the case, unkgss fully prov- 
ed. 

Then there came up the consideration of the 
circumstances connected with the bag of tan. 
This substance was often used in the labora- 
tory of Dr, Webster, and its presence was 
therefore not unusual. The bunch of keys at 
one time had a threatening look ; but it turned 
out that there was no reason to fear. Another 
witness testified to some twine found on the 
body, and in the back room of the laboratory, 
also thatto which the fish hooks were at- 
tached. None of these things said that Dr. 
Webster had killed Dr. Parkman; and the 
idea was not excluded by evidence given, that 
they were not put there by another, 

The $20 bill was referred to, (the one given 
to the toliman by an [rishman,) and no proof 
acknowledged to proceed from the detail of 
the facts presented that could operate, even 
most remotely, on the case in hand. Then 
there was the interview with Mrs. Coleman. 
There was nothing in that which designated 
anything beyond an anxiety which any friend 
would feel to be assured that another was safe 
orno. There were no attempts to persuade or 





task this woman to make a false representa- 
tion. 

The testimony of Littlefield as to the blood 
to be procured from the hospital, but which 
was not got, had no bearing on the case,— 
There was common use of blood in chemical 
experiments, and it was for this object it was 
sought. Then again, there was the inquiries 
to account for concerning the anatomical vault: 
It was evident that the inquiries were made 
in order tosee whether the particular gas, 
spoken about at the same time, could be had 
orno. Dr. Webster was so well assured that 
there would be no danger of detection in that 
vault, that he would not have scrupled to use 
it for the body, had it been possible such a use 
ever could have suggested itself to his mind, 

The first proposition of the government was 
that Dr. Parkman had gone into the College 
at half past one, and that he had never come 
out. The defence would show that the gov- 
ernment were wrong as to time, and that the 
premises were invaded by an unknown man. 
The jury would be satisfied, not only that the 
defence had proved the alibi—the separation 
of Dr. Parkman and Dr. Webster—but that 
the government had done the same. This 
proof would show that circumstances were not 
to be depended upon in all things—in fact, that 
there was no undoubted reliance to be placed 
on circumstantial evidence. 

Counsel then went on to compare the evi- 
dence of time, as given by the witnesses for 
the defence who were examined yesterday.— 
Littlefield fixed the time Dr. Parkman entered 
the College indefinitely. Dr. Webster said it 
was half pastone o’clock. Patrick McGowan 
—Dr. Parkman’s servant—also testified that 
the meeting was to take place at half past one; 
and, standing upon the strength of this infer- 
ence, it is likely that Dr. Parkman was there 
at that time, for he was the most punctual of 
men. He was pursuing Dr. Webster earnest- 
ly, and it was not to be supposed that he would 
afford his debtor the apology of *‘ you were not 
there at the time.” 

Littlefield says he saw Dr. Parkman on com- 
ing to the College, when the door was wide 
open. When Dr. Bosworth, of Grafton, went 


there, Dr. Parkman wentin, and Littlefield | 


did not seehim. This showed that there were 
two calls made by Dr. Parkman. It is, how- 
ever, more probable that Dr. Parkman had 
been at the college, and done his business at 
half past one o’clock, and was going out when 
seen by Littlefield. Subsequently he was seen 
in Causeway street by Thompson, and a short 
time afterwards in Court street, and still fur- 
ther in-the afternoon in Washington street. 
Surrounded by all these probabilities, it was 
surely possible that some would go to favor 
the cause of the defendant. 

Counsel proceeded to argue that the visit of 
Dr. Parkman to Mr. Holland’s store was sub- 
sequent to that he made to Dr. Webster in the 
college, and not before it, as the testimony of 
the boy Moore, and the brothers Fuller showed 
it. 








Then followed a recapitulation of the de-| 


tails of Littlefield's evidence respecting the 
bol ing of the doors of Dr. Webster's apart- 
ments, and a conclusion drawn, that some one 
other than Dr. Webster must have been in 
these rooms at night, without any special pre- 
mises having been laid down. 

Counsel said he would not take upon him- 
sell the impeachmen: of one man to save an- 
other. Far be it from him to connect Mr. Lit- 
tlefield, first or last, with any charge of mur- 
der ; but it was the duty of the defence to con- 
sider his evidence, and of the jury to balance 
carefully the weight of iheconclusions made. 
Littlefield’s testimony was so far corroborated 
by Sawin, the expressman, concerning the 
locking up of the rooms of the chemical de- 
partment of the College, That Sawin wentto 
look for the keys was suggestive of the fact 
that Dr. W. was not so sure whether the doors 
were really locked or no—consequently fol- 
lowed the search for the keys. So far, how- 
ever, Littlefield was corroborated by Sawin. 

Littlefield testified that Dr. W. entirely 
changed his manner and conduct, from the 
time the murder is supposed to have taken 
place. It would not be well that human life 
aud liberty should depend on such deductions 
of any one's mind. Such suppositions were 
dangerous to reply upon, anda wide birth 
should be given to such testimony as Little- 
field gave concerning the time he got the or- 
der fur the turkey from Dr. Webster, because 
of its variable character. The evidence, on 
the whole,narrowed itself down to a few small 
matters. Taking up one point—the conver- 
sation with Dr. Webster on Sunday night—the 
narrations of its details were given in differ- 
eut shapes to differeat persons; but how did it 
come that he had such sharp vision concern- 
ing De. Webste1’s being a murderer? Was it 
that the overwhelming, mighty conviction 
that thus struck him had originated at this 
very moment? Let his doubts before and 
after that Sunday night be compared, to see 
how they would square. ; 

On Friday he went to make fires and could 
not getin. Late at night he did the same— 
late at night, after coming from a party, and 
in his gala dress. What did he do this for? 
He could not be going to put on fires then; 
and he testified he had no suspicion of Dr. 
Webster. Wherefore, then this vigilance ?7— 
On Saturday it was the same. On Sunday 
the deep and awful impression was made, that 
the Professor was the author of the most 
dreadful crime that could be committed; and on 
Monday, being twice in the Professor’s rooms, 
when Mr. Blake came in—and again—when 
Mr. Kinsley and another made a slight search 
—was it not probable that his eye would have 
fixed on something that would confirm his 
suspicions. 

All this time he made no search at all. On 
Tuesday it was the same, alihough Mr. Clapp 
told Dr. Webster that he was not suspected 
atall. He could stand and listen to those civ- 
il expressions unmoved, at the same time he 
considered the man to whom they were ad- 
dressed, a murderer! Could it have been 
possible that the blood could exist on the stair- 
case at the time, and Littlefield know it, and 
forbear to point them out to the police, and 
those who searched the College with them? 
How could he accept his Thanksgiving din- 
ner from the red right hand of a bloody mar- 
derer? It was inexplicable! Then there 
was the friendly conversation which ensued 
between Dr. Webster and Littlefield, as they 
went towards Cambridge street, when he was 
asked if he wasa Freemason; how could a 
man hold even the most remotely familiar 
communication with one he deemed was truly 
a murderer, and do it unmoved. 

The learned gentleman next alluded to the 
heat on the wall, which Littlefield said glow- 
ed on his face as he wentinto the College on 
Wednesday evening. How could that wall 
be so hotas to throw its glow on a man’s face 
who passed, when the small assay furnace 
from which it proceeded was immediately at- 
ter found essentially down—almost out? Al- 
though this is all most strangé, and tending 
still further to excite suspicion, Littlefield 
could not prevail on himself to lift one cruci- 
ble from the top of that furnace! Why-then 
did he not take advantage on Tuesday of the 
building being quiet, and look into the privy 
by the door? Little trouble would have in- 
tervened. 

Instead of this he made up his mind to un- 
dermine the College; and: the last reward for 
Dr. Parkman’s body was offered coincident 
with this act. He had disclaimed that im- 
pulse; but how he could make up his mind to 
do so, was more than counsel could ander- 
stand. His impassive conduct when Prof. 
Webster came into his room when he was at 
breakfast was singular, while at the time the 
wall was half undermined so as to reach his 
suspicion, Fu tte more, he had whispered 
abroad every vague suspicion that he could di- 
rect towards Dr. Webster, the meantime he 
made his preparations, and conducted the 
main part of his operations. He also joked 
with Faller over the very tools he was about 
to use to reveal an unimaginable horror! An- 
other suspicious circumstance was, that, when 
Starkweather asked if every place had been 
searched, he said—“‘all except the rat 
“Let us search it now,” was the reply. '‘No,” 
said h& ‘‘let us search it to-morrow.” 

He miade no secrecy of bis suspicion—had 
no delicacy about that; but he had the reward. 
in his view, and wished to earn it alone. Even, 
his friend Trenholm was not privileged to see 
or assist in the process. It was singular, too, 
that he should fix on that very point of wall 
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of the privy vault helow, against which the 
remains lay. It was singular, much more so 
than could be explained. if anythiag in this 
enumeration tended to give rise to a suspicion 
of a former knowledge of where and what to 
seek the jury would use it to break down the 
whole net-work which the government had 
used to envelope the charge against the defen- 
dant. 

Counsel! alluded to the calm, self-possessed 
conduct of Prof. Webster during the week be- 
fore his arrest, and argued from it that it was 
impossible it could be assumed upon such a 
load of guilt as he was charged with. It was 
to be noted that, all the time the dead body 
was festering beneath his feet, he conducted 
his lectures as usual. Could it possibly be 
the case that such conduct could be calmly 
followed by a murderer, and that murderer be 
such a man as John W. Webster? 

There was also something to be deducted 
from the conduct of the defendant when ar 
rested. He showed no trepidation when the 
officers came to his house. 
the jail, and he still remained calm and col- 
lectad. In this mood, in the jailor's room, he 
asked, ‘what was the meaning of this ?” and 
it was only after the terrible accusation of be- 
ing a murderer, that his spirit failed him. 

As a broken, oppressed man, he afterwards 
visited the scene of the great plot against 
him; and it should he remembered that if he 
was calm for a moment it was when in the up- 
per laboratory. If it was the case that he was 
so near the scene of his guilt, why this calm- 
ness? Ii could not he that he could know that 
the remains were in the privy vault, other- 
wise that calmness could not have exhibited 
itself in him. The unconscious sentences de- 
fendant gave utterance to afierwards, ought to 
be taken with as much caution as the evi- 
dence of an insane individual. Next morn- 
ing when his recollection came to him, he ut- 
tered his only defence—‘'These cannot be the 
remains of Dr. Parkman; if so, [do not know 
how they came there.” These words were 
uttered to 1 man, who, for the first time in 60 
years, he could call his jailer, 

Gentlemen, itis a rule of law, that when the 
mists of » ysterious circumstances crowd about,and 
hang heavy upon a man, he may call to his protec- 
tion the character, which, in youth and manhood, 
by assiduous toil and upright conduct, he has laid 
up as the crown of his old age. The friends of Dr. 
Webster's earlier days, the associates of his later 
studies and social intercourse, have crowded around 
him, with affectionate zeal, to bear witness to the 
excellence of his character and reputation. May it 
prove his shield in this hour of his peril! God grant 
him a safe deliverance in this momeut of danger !— 
And may you, gentle‘nen of the jury, when you 
have rendered your verdict, have the satisfaction of 
believing that you have anxiously and deliberately 


discharged your duty both to the government and 
the prisoner at the bar. 
Mr. Clifford’s closing argument for the 
prosecution. 
The Attorney General commenced by alluding to 
the importance of the case before the “Jury, and the 
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expectation that all that human ingenuity could en- 
compuss would be brought into requisition to sup- 
port the innocence of the prisoner. That expecta- 
tion was not disappointed; for the brilliant argument 
of yesterday was a fulfilment of the hope; but after 
all it had not operated to break the array of facts 
that the government had brought to bear against the 
prisoner. 

lt was not the case that the prisoner had been in 
that destitute, detenceless situation that his counsel 
had shown him to be. He was not solitary, cooped 
up in his cell, and leit at the mercy of prejudice.— 
Everything had been done to furnish opportunity to 
him to prove his innocence. 

The assumption of innocence set up did not coin- 
cide with the acts of the prisoner. If he had been 
wronged, as assumed, why did he not instantly make 
an endeavor to prove it by some means or other ? 

There were four propositions laid down by the de- 
fence. 

lsat. There was the testimony as to the character 
of the prisoner. That was not disputed. 

2d. An attempt was made to show that he was 
not unusually locked up in his laboratory. The only 
one attempt to prove that fact had entirely failed. 

3d. There was his conduct and whereabouts dur- 
ing the week. 

4th. The attempt to show that the whole govern- 
ment evidence was wrong, but the proof of a sepa- 
ration having taken place between Prof. Webster 
and Dr. Parkman 

And there were certain conclusions which would 
resolve themselves from these propositions. 

The case was all attempted to be answered by the 
proof that Dr. Webster moved in a respectable cir- 
cle in life—that he was differeut in appearance from 
the usual occupants of the dock. It was not to be 
considered that the weak and impotent, were to suf- 
fer because they were 80, and that the high and 
mishty should escape. The law said no; and this 
trial wae a test of its equal distribution—not a proof 
of its partiality and impotency. 

Counsel then proceeded to take up the history of 
the charge—beginning with the earlier disappearance 
of Dr. Parkman-—up to the discovery of the remains. 
Some one would have to answer this; and it was 
certainly improbaovle that a false accusation should 
have been made against tne prisoner. Every cir- 
cumstance had been noted, every vigilance used by 
the police, but the keen eye of justice stopped at the 
prisoner’s arrest. If he was wrongfully charged, 
then indeed there must be a mystery behind. 

It was true that there was no human eye tosee the 
crime perpetrated; but that it was so was no less 
true. Uf it was necessary that the law should prove 
ths every movement and manner and means the 
murderer had used to perpetrate the crime, then the 
security against that crime was lost to the commu- 
nity. There was no doubt of the nature of the evi- 
dence being competent to convict the prisoner, al- 
though it was only circumstantial. 

. Referring to the points of law involved, counsel! 
quoted the operation of presumptive malice in the 
parallel casesof Peter York, Washington Goode, 
and Knowlton, who was condemned some months 
ageat Worcester. If there was any act of premed- 
itation proved on the part of the prisoner, that fact 
was sufficient to prove the whole. This implied 
malice was as much tobe proved by the use of an 
instrument by which murder could be committed as 
if he had considered for months before. 

Respecting the objections made to the terms of the 


DB indictment—and that especially to the 4th count— 


Mr. eeree — -* wae not stand discussion in 
any court of law. Taking the illustrations given b 

counsel,—that the scientific means to be va to blot 
out all traces of cri ne—into consideration, was it 
not reasonable that an inclusive statement of such 











means should be legal? It certainly was, other- 


wise the law would be nothing—the atrocity of the | 


proposition would be paramount. 

Authorices were quoted to show that the non-spe- 
cific and inclusive character of any count of an in- 
dictment was not fatal to its legal use. 

Next, as to reasonable doubts. Was a doubt on 
the minds of the jury that Dr. Parkman was killed ? 
Counsel said that it was not proved that he was not 
in full life. Had the pastor administered the last 
rites over unknown bones? Had his estate been 
administered upon, and he stil! living? Had the 
whole community constituted themselves a police 
to fail in their pursuit of the lost? No! It could 
be read in the countenance of the jury, from the 
moment that the evidence was given from the stand, 
that the remains found were none other than those 
of Dr. George Parkman. 

What could be the original purpose of the alibi 
set up by defence? Was it to show that Dr. Park- 
man had twice visited the College? No; it was 


simply to preface the Inbor of senior counsel in striv- | 000 , 
kaline solution, 


ing to raise a doubt in the minds of the Jury that the 
body found was not that of Dr. Parkman. Why 
did they not take all of their fifty witnesses (o prove 
Dr. Parkman was seen after the time he entered the 
College at near 2 o'clock? Why, if they had, the 
varations of their testimony woul! have proved 
that Dr. Parkman. if it was he, must have been 
ubiquitous 
to support the government in general; but, it was 
not certain that she saw Dr. Parkman, but some 
person like him in outward appearance. 


man. If Dr. Parkman was killed elsewhere than in 
the College, and his remains carried there, after be- 
ing robbed, was absurd,- but it was part of the de- 
fence It was said also, that the remains were tak- 
en there that they might be consumed; but how did 
any of these tally with the terms of the alibi? They 
had no connection whatever; and another insinua- 
tion arose from the line of defence which involved 
an interpretation which could not be for a moment 
entertainéd—and which involved a most atrocious 
sentiment—which was not a quiver from the bow of 
counsel, who was an instructed servant of another 
party. 

That Dr. Parkman had come out of the College, 
been killed, robbed, and carried back again; and 
when suspicion pointed to Dr. Webster, the secret 
marauder placed the remains in a position so as to 
involve him, was another proposition of the de- 





Taking Mrs, Hatch’s evidence; it went | 
| could be given of where Dr. Webster had been — 





Counsel referres to the others who testifi-d upon 
this point, and then passed to the consideration of 
the evidence of Mrs. Rhodes and her daughter, It 
was stated by them, in evidence, that the person as- 


sumed tobe Dr Parkman returned their bow on | 


fence. This marauder must have been a kind of skill- 
ed dissector, and must have knOwn something of 
chemistry, was evident, from the cutting up of the 
body, and the steeping of the remains in a strong al- 
If not Dr. Webster, how was it 
that four months had elapsed, and no proof been ad- 
vanced that he was innocent of the suspicion, and 
the charge made against him. Instead of this proof 
being forthcoming that the crime had been perpe- 
trated by a secret individual, it was positive that, 
irom one o'clock in the morning of Saturday, 24th 
November, until 1 o’clock the same day, no xccount 


As to the general suspicion, the public mind was not 
80 consti ated as to aliow it to rest 80 long, without 
removing or confirming it, aud the latter hid shut 
out al! idea of a possibility of the former in this case. 

That the remains were placed in the defendant’s 
rooms tor the purpose of earning the reward, was 
considered remarkable, as the act of discuvery Was 


Friday, :3d November, at a quarter past 5, It was | coincident with the offering the reward. It was noe 


worthy of notice that they bowed first—not him— 


which showed that the party made only a compul- | 


less remarkable that a person so seeing a reward of 
that description, should so mutilate and dispose of 


sory rec»gnition of an act from a stranger. They | the very marks on the body which would prove Its 


must have mistaken the day or the person—every- 
thing went toshowit was one or the other. The 
testimony of Mrs Greenough was not so positive as 
the others; although she was satisfied she had sme 
reason tohelieve she had seen Dr. Parkman, she 
was not disposed to assert it without a qualification, 





How could all these things coincide with the fact 
that the remains in the furnace were actually those 
of Dr. Parkman? Had George Parkman been in this 
Court to-day pursuing John W. Webster for steal- | 
ing his notes of hand, such proof would not be fora | 
moment entertained, It was next to be con-idered | 
what probability there could exist that, of the thou- | 
sands of our citizens who were passing along the | 
streets as Dr. Parkman was roaming about, none 
butsix had seen him Thesearch that immediately 
followed his disappearance showed that the witness- 
es to the alibi were mistaken as to the identity. The | 
prosecution had evidence to put in of several peo- | 
ple who had accosted a person whom they thought | 
tobe George Parkman. [The Court thought that 
every day's experience would suffice to inform the 
Jury of the possibility of this. 

[Counsel here related an incident which had oc- 
curred te him in person, completely proving that the 
identity of one should be mistaken for another. } 

It was unquestionnble that since that fatal hour | 
George Parkman never had called on or done any | 
business with any one; and this fact was taken in 
opposition to the statements of witnesses to the) 
alibi, of much greater strength of presumption. 

If the Jury were satisfied that the’ remains of Dr. 
Parkman were not found in the premises of Dr. W., 
it was needless to go farther. If they were so satis- 
fied, there was no thwarting of the evidence that 
could go to preve his innocence. The Court would 
tell them that it was not material at what time the 
murder was committed. Wheredid he dine the day 
of the murder? It could not be disproved that he 
was at the laboratory, dinneriess and alone. 

Counsel then took the subject of the identity of 
the body found in the Jaboratory, and privy vault.— 
The beautifu' testimony of D1. Wyman and of other | 
medical men, proved that all the perts and fragments | 
found belonged to one human body, and that one! 
not a subject for regular dissection. No subject was, 
missing from the dissecting room, and it was not ' 
stated that any one had been killed, or died, and 





* whose remains were missing. 


Every similarity subsisted between the remains | 
found and those of Dr. Parkman. Even throwing 
the external physical conformation aside, points of 
identity could be found. It was concluded by sever | 
al parties who saw the remains that they were those 
of Dr. Parkman, even before the teeth had been | 
seen and identified by Dr. Keep. Counsel would not | 
ask the Jury to take the identity of the body as 
granted without the concurring proof turnished by | 
the teeth. The evidences of identification, it was 
said, were slight. Sothey were: and like threads | 
as fine as the filament of the gossamer. But they all 
run in one way; not one thread crossed another to 
disprove in any degree the fact that the remains 
found were those of Dr. Parkman. The Jury must 
be as much convinced by the testimony of Drs. Keep, 
Wyman, and Noble, that it was so, as if the body 
of George Parkman had been laid bare before them. 

It was most singular that the very set of teeth 
which were made to enable him to speak at the 
opening of the College, were, under the providence | 
of God, to be the means of bringing his murderer to 
justice, In this particular the fiuger of God’s retri- 
bution could be manifestly seen. 

When great passion stepped into the heart, no in- 
fluence of education had a power over it. It was 
most lamentably exhibited in the case of the prison- . 
er. Science in its worst feature had been used to 
destroy; but the noble part of its practice had been 
sufficient to detect. The contents of the furnace | 
were proved, in their very connection, by the most 
undoubted evidence. 

Mr. Clifford made feeling allusion to the Jate Dr. 
Gay, and paida very high compliment to his fame 
as a scientific man. Had he been spared to testify, 
his evidence would still further have proved the 
identity of the remains, had that been possible. 

The remains found in the vault proved the neg- 
ative of two propositions—that he died by his own 
hands—and that he died a natural death. That he 
had committed suicide, and that some person in 
sport had hacked and mutilated his remains, was 
most preposterous. Crime had been committed: 
every fenturein the case showed it. No circum- 
stance connected with the appearance or finding of 
the body but what told that crime was also connect- 
ed with the deprivation of lite. 

The fair, common-minded intelligence of man 
must have been struck by the inconsistencies of the 
defence. Counse] did all he could fur his argument, 
but the truth was against him. What were his 
statements ? that Dr. Webster admitted that Dr. 
Parkman called at the College at the hour specified 
in the indictment—that he paid Dr. Parkman the 
money the proof denies, and that, beyond that he 
denies everything. 

The defence exonerated. in words, Mr. Littlefield, 
from all share in the murder; but had this not been 
done, it would have been hard toglean as much from 
the remarks of counsel made subsequent to the pre- 
liminary admission. It was to be noted that all im- 
putation against Littlefield was disclaimed; but what 
followed was not calculated to carry out its terms . 
it was insinuated thathe might have had a share in 
the transaction. It might he as well said that Dr. 
Holmes probably had a share in the matter; but the 
Jury were not there to listen to probabilities, but to 
facts; and a great fact was that there was only one 


identity and secure the mr ward. Besives this the 
purty who made the discovery, did not flad the 
whole remains, but only a part; arid had little or no 
connection with the recovery of the remainder. Then 
the evidence of Dr. Webster’s daughters tallied 
with the suspicion of Littlefield that Dr, Webster 
was notat home, but in his laboratory, and occupi- 
ed in the manner he wus supposed to be. 

If Dr. Parkman bud been killed in that College— 
never carried cut—but cariied to Dr. Webster’s la- 
boratory to be consumed—that either he or Mr. Lit- 
tlefield must have known of the body being there.— 
That proposition was evident; and the idea of a 
Jurking assassinin the College as strange as that 
such would be found in State street, or at the Ex- 
change in broad day. 


If the body was killed outside, and brought into 
Dr. Webster's room, it was necessarily Consequent 
that Dr. Webster should have known of it. It wes 
impossible that the cousumption of a body could 
have gone on in his rooms, without his knowledge 
ot it. The fires iv the place, the water running, the 
hogsheads emptying, the wrapping up of his kuife in 
the body, the breaking into his private room to get 
the twine that otherwise could not be got at— could 
any stranger have done this without his knowing of 
it? It was an impossible thing. Had there been no 
ground of suspicion, who would have dared to haz- 
ard one concerning Professor’s guilt. There were 
sO many tacts to support his guilt, that, had he been 
any common conviet, he would have been sent in 
two hours, from that dock, a convicted man. 

Norule of evidence, justice, laws or right had 
been laid down, which could possibly furnis' an im- 
peachment of the truth of Littiefield's evidence. 

It was said that he had told an improbub!e story 
If that was so asseried, neither evidence or pre- 
sumption went to prove it. More than that the pro 
perty robbed from Dr. Parkman was found in the 
Dorsession of the man who accused him. Why was 
it that he hud remained in his situation the while 
there was no contiderce to be placed in him? h 
was not 80; and th€ community if they were grate- 
ful at all, ought to demonstrate it by public thanks 
for his conduct, So far as his (Mr. Clifford's) voice 
could go to establish the public conviction, it would 
extend to designate him asa man of the most un- 
doubted veracity. 

Counsel proceeded to enumerate the several 
grounds of impeachment laid before the Jury in the 
pleadings of the detence. That special one which 
included the keeping of his suspicions of Dr. Web- 
ster in secret was particularly taken up end com- 
mented on at large. Mr. Clifford concluded that 
his conduct simply denoted discretion; and that it 
was only after the College was on the eve of being 
uttacked bya mob that he carried out the search 
which that suspicion engendered into its comple- 
tion. 

Crime had always failed to fill up its track. This 
was obvious in the disposition of the body of Dr. 
Parkman. Providence had so ordered that the 
slightest means were sufficient to operate as detect- 
ive agents. This could account for anything seem 
ingly inconsistent with the idea of the fullest secrecy 
sought by the marderer in the disuibution of the 
parts of the body, and the non-adoption of the means 
which would have more inimediately destroyed it. 
He had two things to do—to destroy that body—and 
all that attached to it—at thesame time he was Lo 
keep up his natural deportu:ent. He was to main- 
tain his calmness and natural demeanor; he was to 


| be prepared to show thathe was at Cambridge and 


elsewhere to mislead the proof. The Jury hai seen 
that man when all others were melted to tears— 
when the examination of his daughters had moved 
every other—even the prosecuting counsel to pity 
their position—amid all these he sat unmoved, his 
face unblenched. 


Counsel then proceeded to show, in what respects, 
independently of the matters explained, the evi- 
dence was Calculated to convict. Previously it was 
necessary to state that it was not out of the head, 
but out of the heart of 4 man, that his high social 
postion came, The prisoner had a high character, 
no doubt; yet one of the very hypothesis of the de- 
fence was that Dr. Parkman was a st:ingent credi- 
tor, and he was afraid of its consequences, anda 
sudden quarre] might have ensued between them.— 
It was natural to consider that the defendant was 
uncapable of the cri.ne; but it did not follow that 
this supposition arose from mere accomplishments 
of jearning. If his character was a frivolous and 
neutral one, such as the evidence proved defendant 
to be, he was as assnilable io sin—more tempted to 
it by an apprehension of a Worldly disgrace than the 
meanest man—the humblest pretender to education 
—could possibly be. 

It was next to be considered whether defendant 
was guilty of the crime. Considering the relation 
he and Dr. Parkman have to each other—that the 
latter was acreditor who had considered that his 
debtor—the former— was doing him wrong—and that 
he was pursuing him relentlessly for his money, 
which wus receivcd by morigase over detendant’s 
property and household furniture—considering the 
danger of exposure arising from his conduct—and 
that he was stripped and bare of al] power of avoid- 
ing it—it was net strange that he shouid feel a senti- 
ment of growing Vengeance rising against the indi- 
vidual who held his reputation thus in his hand. The 
body was found mutilated in his premises; papers 
were found on his persun, possession ef which was 
not accounted for; and over aud above all was the 
evidence of mute nature within him to prove that 
he was the perpet: ator of the terribie deed. 





who had a hand in destroying the life of Dr, Park. 
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Counsel went into a review of the fiancial trans 
































on the mortgage, by Dr. Webster, Dr. Parkman 
never would have gone to cancel it, because of oth- 
er perties having « conjeint interestin it. Moreover, 
it was not due at the time, which was not favorable 
to the plea, that an effort had been recently made 
bv Dr. W. to raise money to pay it off, asa matier 
reguired of him. 

The notes being in his possession he had to con- 
sider over what story he could tell. He had the 
body also to get rid of, and all was to be done to 
keep down suspicion. He did not owe Dr. Park- 
man $483 on 23d November. And then, again. there 
was a document found which could not be got in the 
pocket of an honest man. The record he had pre- 
pared was referred to, and no interview was noted 
thereon between the 9th Nov. and the 23d. The 
thing wasevidently done to serve purposes subse- 
quent tothe commission of the murder, for it varied 
in one particular in each of two particulars, The 
manner ef stating these particulars was also sug- 
gestive of suspicion. There was the very seat par- 
ticularized that Dr. Parkman was said to have taken 
when he came into the College on the afiernoon of 
Monday; and for what purpose? The discrepancy 
bet ween the sums due, and chat said to have been 
paid to Dr. Parkman on the 23d, was next shown to 
be very great; and also that the calculation of inter- 
est was made to embrace a future day, not the one 
on which the money was paid—thus showing the 
general account given of these monies paid wreng in 
amount, and such asa needy debtor would neither 
be disposed, eruble to pay. 

The whole showed that no ealeulation was made 
(0 «uit (he necessity insposed by the crime; and more- 
over, it was evident from a note found in his wallet, 
with ‘8483 64” marked on it, that the statement was 


one which the grextest pains had been taken to | 


keep on meu ory—its foundation being a palp» ble 
uotruth. What was mere important than all, there 
was found in the letter intercepted at the Jail, the 
injanction to keep that little bundle in the same state 
ithad been given to his wife. Thetwo notes con- 
sequently found belonged to Geo. Parkman, and 
bore cross marks, which could not have been made 
with apen And this was not the most serious evi- 
dence of his false representations. There were 
more and more convincing proofs of his falsity to 
come. 

Dr Webster—notwithstanding all his declarations 
and statements, made at all times and places— was 
invariably misstating the facts. This was peculiarly 
the case as shown in the evidence of Thomson, who 
added to what the others bad heard Dr. W. say, that 
it was his opinion that Dr W. had said there were 
two persons present at the time the money was paid. 
{t was assuredly the truth that the money was never 
paid at all. This was rendered the more obvious by 
consulting the checks, and dates of deposits at the 
Charles River Bank. It was not in his power to pay 
the money: for it was well known by the proof ot 
evidence that Dr. Webster was an improvident man 
—aman who dishonestly lived beyond his means — 
The money was not accounted for; aud this his coun- 
se) had before their eyes during the whole trial, an 
yet, with all the advantage of the treasury of this 
Common wealth, they never brought up ove witness 
to prove the payment to Dr. W. of any part of the 
sum 

Had they been able so to do would they not have 
done it? Undoubtedly. Neither was it that his coun- 
sel jacked acuteness in finding out what was for the 
benefit of their client No: and yet ail their efforts 
could not eudia exhibiting any manner or mode of 
accounting from whence the money came. On the 
coutrary, there was decided proof that no money 
had been paid atall Then there was to be consid- 
ered in connection with this fact, the statement made 
on Friday morning, 23d November, to Mr Pettee— 
** that he had settled that matter” Thi- was astate- 
ment which would go to prove that the money had 
been previously paid, or that something was inteud- 
ed which would settle the importunity of his exact- 
ing and rigorous creditor. 

No evidence was present to prove that any money 
had come to Prof Webster between the hours of 9 
and L of thatday. If he had not paid -he money, Dr. 
Parkman never would have given up the morigage, 
in which others were equally interested Everything 
conspired to prove that the whole arrangement and 
representation of the receipt and representation of 
the payment of the money was fictitious and falsely 
evident Dr Websier received $9)—the proceeds of 
tickets from Mr Pettee. On the next day that $90, 
in that very check, was deposited in Cambridge, 
thus showing that it could not have been paid to Dr. 
Parkman. . 

Leaving financia) matters, counsel touched on the 
appearances seen in the College subsequent to the 
murder. The towels were in evidence, seen in his 
laboratory, and he was not a man to be uble to jose 
them by throwing them down the privy. The knife, 
too, was said to have been put by sume scheme or 
other, with the bodyin the tea-chest. How did it 
come trom Cambridge? Whocould have done this 
but Dr Webster? And what had become of the 
hammer? Then there was the tan found in the tea- 
chest, and sentby Mr. Sawin, from Cambridge — 
How was it that the express man could not then en- 
ter a place he hud never found any difficulty in en- 
tering before ? 

There were also the pine kindlings and anthracite 
coal to account for. It had been said by counsel for 
the defendant, that no traces of Dr Parkman’s cloth- 
ing were found. It wasin evidence that a shirt but- 
ton was found among the ashes in thefurnace Wa- 
ter, too, had been liberally used, out of the hogs- 
heads found ir the rooin. Whatever might have 
been the consequence of the stab- whether an effu- 
sion of blood or no—it was certain that blood would 
have to be destroyed some way or other 

Then there were the skeleton keys Had they been 
filed by himself? It seemed so, by his question put 
to the officer who found them. It was obvious thut 
he had filed them himself, to suit purposes which it 
would not be difficult to describe. 

The hooks made in the form of grapples, counsel 
contended, were obviously used to draw the body 
out of the privy vault 

The key of the privy where the remains were 
found, was carried in the pocket of the defendant It 
was a cumbersome article, yet he carried it When 
the prisoner was taken into custody, he said the key 
was on a shelf, whereas it was notoriously the case 
that it was in the pocket of the prisuner but a few 
minutes before. How could he bear about such a 
key to such a locality, unless the vault contained the 
mutilated body of his victim? Every thing went to 
show clearly that the defendant had murdered Dr 
George Parkman, and had his remains under lock 
and key during a week of official Jeisure. He had 
not shown, or attempted to show, that he wasin the 
College on that week on professional business. The 
Cochituate waters were kept running all the time 
No fires were sought, but fire there was, and in pla- 
ces where they were never known to be before. 

The fact that Dr. W. wasin the Colieze at these 
times, did not depend on Littiefield’s evidence alone. 
There was Kingsley and the officers to prove it, and 
in this proof the evidence of his own family regard- 
ing his absences fully coincided It was for the first 
time in his life that Mr Lituefield, on Saturday, was 
ordered to leave the laboratory, by another way than 
the one his custom dictated, and this was a source of 
suspicion tha: the doings of defendant were such as 
were not to he seen. 

It was argued that Dr. W. had showed that there 
Was no apprehension of any Consequence, in hiscom- 
ing and informing Dr. Parkman’s family of the inter- 
view with the missing man. It was not obviously 
svirit of kindness that prompted his cunduct, but one 


actions to prove that, had the money even been paid , Which he was compelled to udoptto save himself 
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from the consequence of holding the notes belonging 
to Dr. Parkman without a justification. 

The agitation seen on the above visit. and again 
the same night at his own house, when Thompson 
and fuller weut te look after the date of the mor, 7 
gauges, was held to be evidence that guilt rested on CG, : 
the mind of the defendant. > 

Conclusions were drawn from the circumstances & 
of unusual heat in the College walls on Thursday f/, H 
evening, and the use of the assay furnace, which hag Wb 
never been used before, that Prof. Webster was ep. Y 
gaged with doing away with the remains of his victim, f 
That there was something to be suspected wasevi. Wi 
dent by his filling up the furnace on the top with \, 
soap-stones and crucibles, to prevent prying eyes H} 
from gazing on the evidences of his crime The tin , 
box was commented on at some length, and its use 
insisted on as being obviously intended to convey 
away, or otherwise aid in destroying the remains of 
Dr. Parkman. 

Mr. ©liffurd went into a review of the public con- 
duct of Dr W. during the week preceding his arrest, 
and wound up by concluding that suspicion rested 
upon every movement made by him. 

The anonymous betters were briefly alluded to, and 
the evidence of the experts, showing their origin, 
recommended to the jury as what they might safely 
depend on as being correct. Several points were spe- 
cially Commented on, showi:g the letters to have 
been written bya man whohad a good education, 
The ** Sanscrit” letter was one that could be written 
by such an instrument, not a pea, as was found in 
Dr. Webster's laboratory. 

Respectiu: the weight which the Jury should give 
to the involuntary declarations of pri-oner when ar. 
rested, Wr. Clifferd stated that instead of being in. 
ken as the ravings of a maniac, they should be held 
4s the expressions of one who had the presence of 
mind, aud a malevolence sufficient to enable hin 16 
accuse an iupoceut man of the crime he had hiiseif 
comunitted. 

Another thing bearing proof ofa knowledze of the 
body was to be inferred froin the inquiry of Dr. Wep. 
ster—*' Did they flud the whole of the body ?”~ thus 
showing that he knew it was wot one entirely, Then 
again, in the cell below the jail office, he said to Mr, 
Cummings, “* That villitn! Lama ruined man” 
His conduct at the College, and the complete state 
of prostration he was in when the body was shown 
him. must have proceeded from agrilty couscience; 
for innocent or guilty, counse) had never seen a man 
that could bear more than the prisower at the bar, 

Defendant had complained that no explanation had 
been asked from him concerning how the remains 
came in the vault of his apartments; but his mouth 
was not shut against information, such as he might 
have volunteered. He said he did not know under 
heaven how the body came there; aud that it wis 
nomore the body of Dr. Parkuan chan it was his 
own This was the defence and the jury were axked 
to take this us the truestate of the case If then, Dr. 
Webster was thus innocent of the crime, why did he 
write the letter to his daughter, advising her to tell 
her maimina not to open the little bunale, but to keep 
it as it was given to ber? 


More than that, there was not one syllxble in that 
letter that could Jead to a hope that he was innocent; 
it referred to nothing but his mnere physica] condition, 
shutting out altogether the consideration of the great 
plea of innocence. The premeditation that heralded 
the crime was referred to in conclusion. It was not 
necessary that that premediiation hed extended ua 
day, an hour, a minute; if the act of murder was at 
all proved, the act of malice would both be found to 
precede and follow it; the malice existed as well in 
the alter treatment of the body as in the contempla- 
tion of the taking of its life. 

The limit within which reasonable doubt should be 
confined in the deliberations of the jary, was referred 
to, and pointed out. In the distribution of the bene- 
fit of doubt, the claims on Jegal retribution of the & 
maligned Littlefield, and the deprived wife nnd fame Y 
ily of the murdered man— were also to be cousidered. 
The first, greatest object of the law was the security 
of life aguinst the wicked and the passionate; and if 
miscredited sympathy would leave the decision of 
this cuse to the Great Author of truth. that security 
of life which the numerous murders around assailed, 
would nolonger be assured. This was a case, among 
all others, where a just judgmeit should fall. It was 
one of the highest moment. Never was greater re- 
sponsibility put on the decision of twelve men, than 
on that of this jury. Their decision would be carried 
abroad into all lands, and submicted to the keenest 
scrufiny. By it would be estimated what, or any 
amount of persoual liberty this community enjoyed. 


Professor Webster's remarks to the Court. 


Chief Ja‘tice Shaw, after Mr. Clifford had closed 
his argument, informed the prisoner that if he had 
any thing to say, in addition to what his counsel had 
said in his behalf, that might tend to explain or mit- 
igate the evidence given against him, he was at lib- 
erty to do so; he might speak or not, just as he 
mizht think proper. 

Somewhat agitated, the prisoner rose, and said he 
was obliged for the oppertunity to makea statement. 
I will not, he said, enter into any explanation of 
the complicated net-work of circumstances which 
has been brought to bear against me. It would re- 
quire many hours to do so minutely; but if time 
would be granted me, I could account for nine out 
of every ten of them. Iam confident I could give f[ 
them their proper explanation. 

Acting on the advice of my counsel, I have here- | 
tofure sealed up my lips; but they have not seen fit- | 
ting to bring. forward the evidence that had ‘been | 
ready prepared for them by me. This very sileuce 
has been construed to my prejudice—my calinness | 
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brought tobear against me; and these things com- 
pei me to speak. 


As to the letter written by me to my daughter, (it 
was not, I think, the first, but the third I had writ- 
ten from the prison,) I can only say that hav ing seen 
in one of the daily papers that are allowed to come 
into the prison—in one of these prints, I say, I saw 
a notice that I had bought a parcel of oxalic acid; it 
instantly occurred to my mind that the same ‘parcel 
could be produced. Mrs. Webster wanted some ci- 
tric acid for domestic purposes, aud I had tergotien 
to bring it so often that she laughed at me because 
of my forgetfulness. I went into Thayer’s opposite 
the Revere House, that afternoon, and talked to ® 
party tor some time. I left with the bundle in my 
hand, and went home by the omnibus, when I gave 
it to my wife, saying—‘*here is your parce).” This 
was what I referred to in the letter to my daughiers 
the bundle mentioned was the bundle I have told 
you of, and no reference was made to the notes 
whatever 

I will just say one thing more, and that is regard- 
ing the search for the papers in my house, When 
the men came the first time, they say they did not 
find them. After they had gone, Mr. Charles Cun- 
ningham came and instituted search in the same 
trank in which they were found, and they were dls 
covered there by him. He laid them off the top of 
the trunk--immediately where they were found.— 
These papers had been overlooked by the officers 
when examining my house, and were in no bundle. 
As to the conversation I had with the Rev. Francis 
Parkman, I thin; he did not do me justice in »}l res 
pects. He admitted the possibility of an aberration 
ef mind having overtaken his brother, axd many 5 
other points in the conversatiun, that were favora- : 
ble to me in their nature, were left unexplained. 

In regard to the nitrate of copper, the lecture be- 
fore my last I had the duty imposed on me of show- 
ing the natore of acids, and their action on colors. 

For this object, | prepared nitrous oxide gas. In or- 
der to do that, small pieces of copper are put into 
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the stove, the fumes of whi 
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the stove, the fames of which are conveyed into a 
receptacle, and thas the gas is made. When the ni- 
trous Oxide gas is thus made, it loses color, and by 
mixing it with oxygen- but the process need not be 
described—it accounts for the fire in the furnace, aud 
for the presence of little bits of copper. 

Many things might have been mentioned, had I 
had avy thought of their being required; but I had 
none. Ldepended on the truth alone to prove my 
innocence. I didnot anticipate that any more than 
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I have put my trust in Ged atone. My counsel 
have told me to be calin, and that has been brought 
against me to prove my guilt, aud my capability to 
commit crime. 

Some years ago, I was accustomed to allow my 
stuvents free access to my laboratory, but so many 
accidents occurred in consequence, that I latterly 
gave up the practice altogether Of late, also, I 
have beenin the habit of preparing my own things 
tor chemical use, and when engaged this way, would 
have the iaberatory shat up. Taois was act at all an 
uncommon thing, as it has been sxid to be. 

On Friday I was proved to have been at home all 
the afternoon, and was not out; consequently I 
could not have been at the College; and I was not 
seen by Scaiderson that night leaving the omnibus at 
Harvard Square. On Friday when I left the College, 
I wentto get the omnibus at tratile street, and 
stepped into Brigham’s and took a chop, and there I 
reuiaiued tor @ time, after which | went hothe. 

On Weduesday, after leaving the College, I had 
occasion to make a small present to a young lady 
of my acquaintance, and wentinto a storeand made 
a purchase of a book—Humboldt’s late work—afier 
which I went into Brigham’s again and got a cup ot 
tea, when I chanced to leavea note and the parce} 
behind me. My counsel] weut there and got the book 

and the note, but, as it has been with mein various 
other respects, this has not been mentioned by them. 

Prof. W. here sat down; butin a moment arose 
and regiarked—I have one word more simply to say. 
I huve felt more distresscd by the production of 
these anonymoags letters than anything else—and I 
call upon my God to witness -and if it should be the 
last word I should speak—Il never did write oue of 
them! My counsel have had a letter sent to them, 
by some one saying that the letter signed ** Civis,” 
Was written byhim. tf he is here, (elevating his 
voice to a high pitch, and using animated gesture,) 
I call on him, if he has a spark of humanity in him, 
to come torward and say he wrote that letter ! 

I believe notices have been put in all the papers 
for him to come heré I have said briefly what I 
had to state. 

Chief Justice Shaw's Charge to the Jury. 

His Honor, Chief Justice Shaw, proceeded to sum 

up the case, and lay its beurings betore the Jury.— 
He alluded to the importance of the case; and went 
on to consider the rules under which the Jury would 
cousider and decide on the evidence. The solemni- 
ty and magnitude of the cause was sufficiently obvi- 
ous tothe minds of the arbitrants in it. He next 
touched on the nature of the relationship existing 
between the law and its imtermediate and final ad- 
Miuistration— their separate, and at the same time 
conjunctive duties—for the performance of which no 
one was responsible to another or a third party. The 
duty of the Jury was simply to extract the truth 
from the mass of evidence, and found their verdict 
upon it. The law gave the confidence of security in 
doing so,and would take up the case as it fell thus 
leg itimately trom their haxds. 


The indictment was next alluded to, and the qual- 
ity and degrees of crime, as included under the gene- 
railaw of homicide as described. These distinctions 
were briefly enumerated ; as also the nature and ef- 
fect ot premeditation, or malicious motives, pointed 
out as they operated as an act of aggravation of any 
act of homicide. The nature of provocatiun, suffi- 
cient or limited, was also explained, and its bearing 
on the severai charges defined. No provocation, by 
werds only, was allowed as a justification fur a mor- 
tal blow. An opponent carrying mortal weapons on 
his person, and threatening injury at the same time, 
furnished a kind of justification fur homicide; but 
any thing malo animo being proved against an indi 
vidual, precluded him from the bevefits of the dis- 
tinction made between murder and manslaughter. 
ifa man used a deadly weapon in attacking a man, 
and pleaded the intention not todo him harm by its 
use, harm having occurred which issued in death, 
malice was implied; but if, in attack or defence, 
homicide should ensue, the parties heing mutually 
engaged in a qQuarrel,—the issue having proceeded 
from heat of blood, the charge would be manslaugh- 
ter. 

In the present case, there was no evidence of heat 
of bleod, or personal, mutual conflict whatever. 
Connected with it, two things were to be proved : 

ist. That death occurred to Dr. Parkman’s body. 
2nd. That his lite was taken by John W. Webster; 

and, 

3d. Didor did not Dr. George Parkman meet his 
death by suicide, or any accident which might natu 
rally have befallen him ? 

In the eye of the law there was no distinctions: 
life having been taken by violence the law took up its 
investigation, whoever might be charged, and no in- 
dividual was invested with any legalimmunity who 
Was tius charged. So it was with every miuor 
crime. None were exempt from the power of the 
law, the facts being known to its officers and adinin- 
istrutors. 

The charge against defendant is that he murdered 
Dr. George Parkman, and circumstantial evidence 
was brought to prove the fact. No one had seen the 
manner of death, yet the law sald it could be proved 
by circumstances. Few of all criminal acts which 
destroy the public peace, and subvert its security if 
the law provided otherwise. This law, like all oth- 
ers, had its disadvantages as well asits advantages. 
Crime being generally committed in secret, no possi- 
bility of proof would be secured unless Providence 
had provided that the great chain of circumstances 
which might follow should be taken to prove that 
crime had been committed. In many, very many in- 
stances, facts were capable of bearing clear and cor- 
rect conclusions. and circumstantial evidence of this 
character was therefore experimentally approved of. 

Supposing that the teeth found were proved to be 
those belonging to Dr. Parkman; the body or collec- 
tive parts of it found, although they might not be 
satisfactorily identified as the body of the deceased— 
yet the height and general appearance it furnished— 
not being incons stent with the presumption that the 
body was that of Dr. Parkman, were not to be thrown 
out of proof. The presence of the teeth favored the 
Presumption that the body might be there. Several 
analogous instances were enumerated to illustrate 
this point. 

The general conclusion drawn from the collation 
of precedents, was that circumstantial truths were 
as reliable as actual observation. Two facts sup- 
ee conclusion, and circumstances concur- 

€, had @ strong tendency to furnish a clear result 
in the shape of proof. 
aint) aneen noted as a circumstantial proof, 
’ Vor to conceal testimony of facts, 
in order to screen crime, It his order of cir- 
cumstantial proof which cee ee eee 
caused the uncle, whose 
case was quoted by counsel for defence, to be con- 
demned for the murder of his niece: he had denied 
in practice the simple fact that the air! had runawa 

His Honor next laid down g number “sha see 
tive and suppositious cases to enforce the proper view 
of this variety of circumstantial proof 

The jealousy which should accompany the consid- 
eration of the proof set up in order to furnish an al- 
abi in the present case, was enforced at some length. 


| 





What constituted reasonable doubt next engaged 
the atrention of the learned Chiet Justice It was 
designated to be what would weigh upon the mind 
with force, engender adoubt which could not be 
thrown aside; and included everything without the 
scope of moral certainty. He then took up the de- 
tails of Ihe indictment, and the objections offered to 
its validity. 

The indictment included four modes of killing— 
four substantial charges of defendant’s having com- 
mitted the crime of murder. The intent of this ditt 
fuse inanner of charging was to secure proof that 
some one mode of killing was substantiated by the 
evidence. The government were not to know what 
mode of destroying life was adopted until the evi- 
idence wus given; and it was necessary 10 have such 
form of indictment as would encompass al] new 
means that can be adopted for killing -such as the 
use of chloroform, by running over by a steam-en- 
gine, or the use of any new means or invention that 
progress might bring within the reach of the destroy- 
er of life. If the fact was proved that Dr. Parkman 
had lost his life in the College, and by the hands of 
John W. Webster, there was no decided necessity 
existing that the mode or means of his death should 
be specified. The validity of the fourth count was 
therefore decided—it was conformable to the rules of 
law; and the whoite asufficient iudictment to war- 
rant a conviction. 


The facts of Dr. Parkman’s disappearance, as given 
in evidence, were then recapitulated in detail, as also 
the means taken to discover hii, which ultimately 
resulted in the finding of his remains. 

The first question following was—were these the 
remains of Dr. Parkman? The solution of this que- 
ry involved a comparison of the proof on both sides 
of the evidence. The mere matter of holding an 
opinion, independent of any fully corroborating cir- 
cumstanuce, Wus not to be balanced in the same scale 
with one which had numerous concurring circam- 
stances tu support it There must have been hun- 
dreds or thousands of people who must have seen 
Dr. Parkman on the street, on the day he was said 
to have been seen, us well as those who testified to 
have seen hiin; the sequence was incontrovertible. 

Had Dr. Parkman been seen by per: ons, at Consec- 
utive times, going onthe same way, the extremes 
and intermediate periods agreeing, then there would 
have been some room to credit the identity of the 
individual; but the recognition of parties was so dis- 
tributed as rezarded locality and time, so much 
abroad, that it was reasonable to believe them to 
have been each and ali lnboring under a mistake as to 
the dates at least, on Which they had seen Dr Park- 
man If it was proved that he lost his life at the hos- 
pital, then he coald not have been abroad. 

If this had been the case, it was necessary here to 
consider whether any seductive steps had been used 
to get him iuto the College, so that his life could be 
taken by Dr. Webster, in order to favor his pecuni- 
ary circumstances. And, if Dr. Parkman was not 
afierward seen abrond, and his body found in the Col- 
lege,—the act of secreting it at the same time consti- 
tuting an aggravation,—the presumption was that he 
had met his death by violence. It was not correct 
what had been argued, that it was necessary to prove 
the act by the production of the body. In cases of 
mutiny at sea, where a murdered body was thrown 
overboard, this necessity did not exist, neither did 
the requirement become incumbent, in any other re- 
spect, on the government. 

The concealment of one part of the body proved 
the conclusion that the desire existed to conceal the 
whole—that the whole parts belonged to one and the 
same body. If there were parts of two bodies 
found, this charge would be neutralised: it would 
also be affected if the jury deemed that the portions 
of the body tound were these of a subject prepared 
for dissection. This latter supposition, however, 
was thrown aside by the testimony of the physicians 
who examined and analyzed the contents of the 
blood-vessels. No injection of airy arsenious acid, 
or other preservative substance, was found in them 
to show that they had been intended for dissection 
purposes. 


There was a matter for the consideration of the 
jury—namely: the identity of the parts of the body 
found, one with another, and the whole with the re- 
maius foundin the furnace, especially the teeth.— 
The testimony to the teeth involved a very curious 
inguiry. So minute have been anatomical obserya- 
tions, that the bones of quadrupeds, even, could be 
identified easily, and any isolated portion of the hu- 
man body could be located by the same minute ex- 
perience. In the same manner observation had et - 
abled the dentists—Dr. Keep and his assistant. Ur, 
Noble, to identify their own work. Dr. Morton’s 
testimony did not affect greatly their opinions, which 
were again supported by other competent judges of 
this branch of art. If these teeth were those of Dr. 
George Parkman, then the head was that of George 
Parkman. as were also belonging to him the parts 
of the body found in the premises occupied by Dr. 
Webster in the College. 

In respect to Littlefield’s Statements, the whole of 
the evidence did not depend on his testimony; but 
the jury would consider the mode and manner in 
which he guve it, and give it such weight asit wa 
worthy to bear. 

Not much could be drawn from the conduct and 
manner of the defendant during the interval be- 
tween the murder and the arrest. There was no 
rule by which deportinent could be measured, there- 
fore little conclusive effect could flow from it to 
help the other proofs. 

After a full review of the financial affairs connect- 
ed With this case, Judge Shaw concluded, generally, 
that the evidence had a tendency to coufirm the 
opinion that a crine was contemplated, and com- 
mitted; that the papers which were taken from Dr. 
Parkman’s body were proof; and that there was no 
doubt that no part of the $90 paid to Dr. Webster 
by Mr. Pettee had been paid, as a!leged, to Dr. Park- 
man. If thus it was that Dr. Parkman had been se- 
duced to the college for the purpose of Zetting pos- 
session of the notes, it was a strong presumption 
that malice aforethought existed on the part of the 
prisoner. 

The learned Judge then referred to the efforts made 
to conceal the body; but it had already been stated, 
that the person who had a motive to hide one part 
of a body had the same inducement to conceal an- 
cther part. On the whole, it was to be presumed 
that defendant had either concealed the body, or 
been privy to its concealment. 

The fact that, in conversation with different per- 
sons, he said there was only one note, whereas two 
were found on his person, was presumptive of mali- 
civus intent. His representation of a package being 
meant, was not borne out by the terms of the inter- 
cepted letcer to his daughter; the word used in that 
document was bundle, which did not designate 
clearly what he pleaded. 

As to the towel found in the College, it wus to be 
presumed that the person using it in one instance 
would use it in every respect in which it was brought 
to the notice of the Jury. 

The state of mind in which the prisoner was, 
when arrested, was legally tobe considered as evi- 
dence of his guilt; but his declining to plead before 
the Police Court was not to be held as any proof of 
his guilty knowledge or act. Next there were anon- 
ymous letters; if a person took pains in this manner 
to mislead the direction of discovery, it was a proof 
of his guilty apprehension, but their authenticity 
would have to be proved beyond all manner of doubt 
The proof of two of these letters was exceedingly 
slight; as to the ‘“‘Civis” letter, it was for the Jury 
to consider it= genuineness. 

The evidence of character was briefly alluded to» 














and its weight assigned, according to its value. In 
the face of facts character would not avail, when 
these facts constituted a peval crime: in lesser 
crimes it had a weight which was acknowledzed — 
it was, however, competent to offer such as evi- 
dence, and the Jury would have to pass on its con- 
sideration. Bac character was never held in Jaw as 
presumptive evidence against any one charged with 
crime. 

Many things yet remained to be touched; but it 
was hoped that such specinjities were mentioned as 
would guide the legal deliberations of the jury 

The jury were then addressed as respected the 
characterof their duty towards the prisoner and 
the commonwealth—without regard to consequen- 
ces; and although it should be found at a future time 
that the conclusions of court and jury were erron- 
eous, by acting upon the evidence they had heard, 
in # conscientious manner, they would have a justi- 


fication, 
pe The Verdict. 


The Chief Justice having finished his Charge, the 
case was committed to the jury, and they retired to 
their room to decide upon the verdict. Iu less than 
three hours they came in with a verdict of Guiuty, 
und in due form it was made known to the prisoner 
When this announcement fell upon the prisoner's 
ear, he was overcome by its effect, and sank down 
into his chair and remained for some minutes, appa 
rent!y insensible Soon after, he was remanded to 
jail, where since, for the most part, he has appeared 
quite calm. 

He has since been brought into Court, and the sen- 
tence of Deatn has been passed upon him. The pris- 
oner, when asked, had nothing to say why the sen- 
tence of Death should not be pronounced upon hiin. 


ee” 
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To Cerrespoudcnts. 

Agricultural communications have been received 
from E. Yeides—R. S—S. Brown—Moses Green- 
ough—P G. Moore—N.— Ralph—Enoc—B, E. Har- 
riman, Jr.—J. N. Dowd—Porter Bugbee. 

Miscellaneous from Urbanus Rusticus—W*—Tim- 
othy—Lury—Aunt Egline—Rebecca—Carry—C. Jill- 
son-—Lora Linton—Austin—Grace—Schoo! Girl—C. 
W. Blanden—Ui. Eleanor—H. Hattee Eleanor— C.— 
L M F.—Ann Maria—A lover of truth—B. J. Til- 
linghast—C. W. Butler— Walter—Junior— Rozella— 
Julia-Jane—L. W.—Explorator—Sukey Meanwell 
—W — Cinderilla- W. E. H.—G. M. CUlayton— 
Edith Gray—H***y—Lily—Silria Silsba- A. W. Pike 
—John Hunt, M. D.—Litta—A. Bacheller— Frank 
Zikten—A. EB. L.—Flora—D. L. P.—W. L. P.—N.P. 
and U. P. B. 

Notices. 

Redding & Co. have received from Harper & Broth- 
ers, Volume 3 of ‘*Huame’s History of Bogland;” 
Nos. 138 and 139 of Library of Select Novels, entitled 
‘* Ned Allen, or the Past Age,” by David Hannay, 
Esq.; ** Night and Morning,” by Sir E. Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, unabridged ; No 2 ** Latter Day {Pamphiets” 
—** Model Prisons.” 

They have also received the ‘' Knickerbocker” for 
April; ** The Trial of Professor John W. Webster,” 
occupying 56 large octavo puges; price 12} cents. 





Deatu or Hon. Joun C. Catnoun.—This distin- 
guished statesman died at Washington, Sunday 
morning, in the 69th year of his age. His disease 
was of a pulmonary type. Funeral ceremonies in 
respect to the deceased, were performed at Wash- 
ington, Tuesday. Official business was entirely sus- 
pended, and the President’s mansion and the Ex- 
ecutive Departments were shrouded in mourning. 





MARRIED. | 








In this citv, Robert E © Stearns to Mary Ann, 
daughter of Oliver Libby; Robert H Carletan to Miss 
Caroline Newell. : 

28th ult, Mr William H Brewer to Miss Rebecca L, 
daughter of Mr John L Andrews s 

In Roxbury. 25th ult, by Rev DG Haskirs, Mr H 
F Cragin, of Boston, to Miss A R D Blanchard, of R, 
daughter of Mr Charles Blanchard. ‘ 

In Portsmouth. 25th ult, Mr Joseph D Winn, of 
Boston, to Miss Mary Jane Bean, of P. | 

In Watertown, 12th ult, Abiel Lovejov, Esq, of 
Milford. N A, to Miss Maria, daughter of the late 
Daniel Searle, Esq. of Temple, N H. ; 

In Salem, 25th ult. by Rev Dr Thompson, Mr Chas 
ft Poole of Roxbury, formerly of Danvers, to Miss 
‘Mary A, daughter of Mr Stephen Daniels, of this city. 

In Providence, August 27, 1849, by Rev Mr Bacon, 
Mr BF Humphrey to Miss Sarah H Howe, both of 
Boston. ) A. 

In Brattleboro’. Vt, Mr John Jordan to Miss Eliza 
Jordan, both of Boston. 








DIED. 








2 this city, 19th ult, Mr Charles Hinsdale, printer 
27 vears. 

29th ult, John Eveleth, formerly of Beverly, 71. 

In Dedham, 26th ult, Mrs Mehitable, widow of the 
late Dr Philip Draper. 81. 

In Medway, 22d ult, Thaddeus Lovering, Esq, in the 
84th vear of his age. 

In Jamaica Plain, 20th ult, Mrs Jane Page, former- 
ly of Salem. N H, 78. 

In Worcester, 25th ult, Mrs Lydia S Eaton, widow 
of Rev Wm Eaton. late of Hardwick. 

In Watertown, 28th ult, John H Richardson, 46. 

In Woburn, March IL. Eliza Ann, eldest child of 
— and James M Freely, of inflammation of the 
ungs. 

In Orford, N H, Feb 24. Payson Y, eldest son of 
Bliss and Harriet Davis, aged 9 years 2 months. 

In Enfield. N H, 5th ult, Mrs Martha Jane 8, wife 
of Rev t N Hobart, of Oxford, Mass, 28. 

In Brownville, Me, 18th ult, eres widow of Capt 
Levi Johnson, formerly of Readfield. 

In Canaan, Conn, l6th ult, widow Higley, 
102 years 5 mos. 

In Matanzas, Cuba, 12th ult, whither he had gore 
fur the restoration of his health, Charles Joseph 
Muenscher, only son of William Muenscher, Esq. of 
Tranion, 24. A graduate of Brown University, class 
of 1845 


845 

At Bedford Bar, Feather River, California, Wm D 
Allen. of Pocasset, Mass, 25. 

Near Sacramento City, California, January 6, of 
dysentery, Eben A Tufts, son of Ephraim Tufts, Jr, 
of Milton, Mass, 22. 7 

Lost overboard, from brig Triumph. 13th Janaary, 
on her passage from Boston @ California, Norman 
Frank Mavnard, about 20 

At sea February 6, on his passage to New Orleans, 
Henry T, third son of Thomas Tileston, Esq, of this 
city, 24 years. 

Lost overboard from ship St Dennis, on the pas- 
sage from Havre to New York, March 19, William 
Knight, of Waldoboro’, seaman. 

At sea, 6th inst, on board hark Delaware, on the 
passage from Chagres to Newport, Mr Elisha Buck- 
lin, of Pawtucket, Mass. 


Whole number of deaths in Boston for the week 
ending March 30. 98. Males49 Females49. Ameri- 
cans 44 Foreigners and their children, 54. 
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Saturday, March 30, 

Arrived. Ship Augustine Heard, i 
osteonat New 23 tr Ki Huntington, | 

Barque L. A Hobart, of Boothba 
esantibs March 6 ? y Hodgdon, 
yore ean? of Bangor, Pendleton, Trinidad, 

arch 6. 

brig anelions Cook, San Juan de los Remedios, 
March 

Brig Oxford, of Wells, Clark, Havana, March 7. 

Brig Consuelo, € arney, Havana, Feb 23 

Brig Rou.d Pond, of Bristol, Me, Pierce, Matan- 
zas. March 2. F 
Brig Eliza Merithew, of Searsport, Griffin, Carde- 
nas, Merch 13 . 

sch TP Johnson, of Provincetown, Cornell, 8t 
Thomas, Marci 9. 


Cleared. Ships Oxford, M’Lane, California; Ar- 
endia, Counce, New Orleans; Medallion, Houdlette, 
do. Mortimer Livingston, Barstuw, Bultimore, toe 
load for Havre. 


Sunday, March 31. 


Arrived, Ship Kentucky, Phinney, New Or- 
leans, March 6. ; ; 

Brig Sea Bird, of Richmond, Me, Curtis, Matanzas, 
March 6 

Brig Atlantic, of Milibridge, Brown, Cardenas, 
March 10. 

Sch Eljiott, Sparks, Port au Prince, March 3. 

Sch New Globe, Parsons, Matanzas, Murch 3. 


Menday, April 1. 


Arrived. Ship Palmyra, Byrne, Calcutta, Oct 
24th 

ship Sacusa, of Wiscasset, Howard, Buenos Ay- 
res, Jan 13. 

Barque Wm Larrabee, of Boston, Eustis, Cienuf- 
egos, 12th ult. 

Barque Little Lizzie, of Robbinston, Jones, Carde- 
nas, 14th ult. 

Krig Sutton, Lefavor, Buenos Ayres, Jan 19. 

rig Robt Rausay, of Brookville, Duuglas, Cape 
Haytien, 3d alt. 

Brig Maria, of Augusta, Me, Perry, Sagua, 8th ult 


Cleared. Ships Caroline C Dow, Blanchard, 
Havain; William, Hall, do; barque Harriet T Bart- 
lett, Baker, Mubile. 


Tuesday, April 2. 


Arrived. Ship Orissa, Sears Calcutta. Dee 2%. 
Burque Chicora, Howland, buenos ayres, Jan 24, 
Brig Panama, Eldridge Cape Haytien, loth ult. 


Riv Grauuec, Ryan, New Orleans: barques Jno + as- 
kie, Kayvnes, Madras and Caleutta; Tivola Wooder- 
son, Mobile; schs Avon, of bath, Jas K Murphy, Sac- 
a City; Monterey, M’lutire, Willimington, 


Wednesday, April 3. 


Arrived, Sicilian barque Gila, D’Auna, Paler- 
mo, Dec ik. Passed Gibraliar Jan 18 
Sch Richa: d, of fruro, Goss, Gouiaves, 15th alt. 


Cleared. Ship (Lapland Simpson, N Orleans; 
brigs Celestina, Fickett, Wilmington, N C, 


Spoken. 


Jan 12, off Island of Lobos, mouth of River of Plate, 
bargue Roman, o1 aud from Boston (Nov il) fur Bu- 
enous Ayres. 


General Record. 


Sch Frederick, of and from Boothbay, with hay, 
was failen in with, on fire,25th ult, abt 19 miles ESE 
of Isle au dlaut, by sch tay State, which took off 
Capt Joshua Reed, the master Cayt Pinkham pas- 
senger, and owner of the vessel, Gustavus Reed,and 
Joseph Reed, seamen, The vessel sank immediate- 
ly after, 


W halers. 


Arat Beverly, 24th, brig Benj Franklin, Small, 
Quincy; purchased in Beverly to fit for whaling. 

Ar at New London, 28th, ship Catharine, Smith, 
North Pacitic ocean, with 2300 bbis wh, 250 sp. 

Ar at do, 29th, ship India, Miller, North Pacific, 
3850 bbls wh, 150 sp, L 000 tbs bone. 

Off Cape Verd Islands, Nov ls, Edw Carey, Phin- 
ney, Nan, all well. 

At St Thomas, March 9, barque Barclay, King, and 
brig | erent Whites, of Westport, to sail on a 
cru . 


Fishermen. 


Sid from Marblehead, 29:h, sch Co] Orne, Elwell, 
Georges Bank. 


Domestic Ports. 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, ETC. 


New Orleans—Ar 20th, ships Windsor Castle, 
Sampson; Calcutta, Given, and Ocean Queen, 
Shoof, Bostou; brig Monroe, Robinson, Phomaston. 

Ar 2ist, ship tochinvar, Westcott, Koston. 

Charleston—Ar 27h, barque Providence, Carr, 
Bristol. RI. ; 

Geergetown, SC—Ar 20th, sch President, Fos- 
sett, 4ristol, Me. 

Ar 23d, sch Madonna, Berry, Boston. 

Alexandria—Ar 26th, sch Roanoke, Smith, 
Eastport. 

Ar 2sth, sch Elvira, Howard, Newburyport. 

Washingtou, NC—Ar prev to 27th, sch Otis, 
Dunbar, Boston. : : 

Richmend—Ar 28th, sch Triumph, Dix, Salem. 


Foreign Ports. 
ARRIVALS, CLEARANCES, FTO. 


At Para, abt 26th Feb, barque Miquelon, Hadley, 
for Salem, ldg. , 

At Mansanilla, 13th ult, ship Frances, Ellis, tor 
Boston, lvg: brig Nereus, Creesey, fiom and for do. 

At San Juan de los Remedios, 6th ult, brig Walter 
Hoxie, Hoxie, for Boston abt 14th. 

At Matanzas, 2ist ult, barques Malina, Ross. for 
Boston, lg. to sail abt April 5; N D Chase, White, 
or Os g. 

At Jeremie, abt March 14, schs Jno Simmons, 
Small, tor Boston 20th; Bridgewater, Coleman, for 
do 3 days. ; 

At Cape Haytien, abt March 6, brig Panama, E]l- 
dridge, for Boston, ldg 

Ar at Buenos Ayres,Jan 4,barques Oceanus,Green, 
hence; 5th, Undine, Dunbar, do 

At St Domingo city, 9th ult, sch 8 D Norton, Nor- 
ton, for Boston, 5 days. 


California=-bound Vessels. 


Ar at Montevideo, Jan 7, brig Agate, Johnson,Ma- 
chias Nov 4—put in to: epair. 

Touched at Port Praya, Cape Verd Islands. Jan 3, 
barque Pantheon, Price, frou: New Bedford Nov 29, 
and sid same day. 


Spoken—for California. 


Jan 20, lat 13 15 8, lon 36 20 W, ship Chas Carroll, 
Smith, from New London Dec 10. 

Jan 24, lat 21 44 8, lon 34 36, brig Plato, 59 days from 
Portland. 

Dec 31, no Jat, &c, ship Herculean, Moore, hence 
Nov 28—all well. 

Feb 16, lat 1 408, lon 304 W, sch Swiftsure, Kemp- 
ton, hence Jan 9—all well. 

Feb is, lat L6} N, lon 3150 W, ship Iizaide,O-good, 
hence Jan 25. 

No date, lat 19 14 N, lon 25 W, was signalized ship 
Ouneco, of and from Boston Nov 29. 
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PORT OF BOSTON. 


Thursday, March 28. 


Arrived, Barque Girard, Chase. Philadelphia. 

Brig Robert Patterson, of Belfast, Patterson, Ha- 
vana, Sth ult. ’ 

Sch Hanover, of Provincetown, Galacar, Au¥ 
Cayes, 25th Feb. 

sch Moro, of Provincetown, Bush St Jago, 28th. 


Cleare Ship Meteor, Lawrence, Apalachico- 
la; barque , Lincoln, Mobile; brigs Aerial, Nich- 
ols, Cardenns; Isaac Carver, Curtis, do. 


Friday, March 29. 
Arrived. Ship Faneuil Hal, Foster, Calcutta, 
Sands Heads, Nov 13 
Brig Comimaquid, Jenkins, Smyrna, Nov 2. 


Cleared, Ship Medora, of Thomaston, Jesse 
Ames, Savannah; barques Antelope, Crosby, Ha- 
vana; brig Henrico, Francis Smail, Aux Cayes; schs 
Barbadoes, Rogers, Gonaives; Independence, Blan- 





’ Matanzas. 


Boston, April 6. 


Ashes. Pots have declined, and are now selling 
at 64 @ 6hc. 


Coffee. The market is very quiet, but the sell- 
ers are pretty firm, and not disposed to submit to 
any further reduction. We hear of sales of Cage, 
for export, at LU @124,6 mos. 


Fish. Some Nova Scotia No 2 Mackerel have 
been sold at $10 25 @ 1050. duty paid. In Massachu- 
setts Mackerel and Dry Fish there has been very lit- 


tle doing. We continue our old quotations, but pri- 
ces are rather nominal. 


Molasses. There has not been much doing the 
past week. Cuba Sweet, in lots, has been sold at 
lyc— Trinidad, in lots, 214, 6 mos. 


Provisions. This has heen a dull week in the 
Provi=ion market, and the sales comparatively quite 
limited,the Spring trade having not yet commen 
We have no alteration to notice in prices since our 
taste and our quotations may be considered as nom- 





Sugar. The market has been uncommonly aui- 
| et. Cuba Muscovadoes, in lots, sold at 4§c, anda 
| cargo of Mauila, for refining, at 3 


Cleared. Ships Cohota, Gerry, San Francisco; } 





FLOUR AND GRAIN MARKEY. 


Bosten, April 6, 


Fleur. The market is steady at old prices Sales 
common Genesee, $3 5i—fancy abd extra, 5 % @ 
6 624A—Onhio and Michigan, 5 373 @ 5 0—Howard at 
and Philadelphia 5 tz4. Rye Flour, 3 124 @ 325.— 
Corn Mea: dui) at 3 00. 


Grain. Wheat, $110 @120 Southern yellow 
Corn, a5 w 59e— white, 56 @ 57. Northern Oats are 
seiling in lots at 43—Exstern, 40—Deluware, 34 @ 33. 
Northern Rye, 65 @ o9. 


ON een enn Ree —LLALL 


New York, April 3. 


Flour. A good demand for Eastern and city use 
—good straight bra: ds of medinm grades in request 
at prices of last week: the lower grades ate heavy. 


CATTLE AND MEAT MARKETS. 


























[Reported for the Boston Cultivator.) 
Brighton, Tharsday, April 4, 


At market, 400 Bee& Cattle, no Stores. 8 pairs 
Working Oxen, 00 Cows and Calves, 1100 Sheep and 
45 Swine. 

PRICES. Beer CatTrLeE—Extra, $6 25— First 
Quality 6 00- Second, 550- Third 475, 

WoRKING OxEn—¥67, 85, 9, 100 

Cows AND UCaLVES—Biy, 21, 25, 28, 3L. 

Sucer—2 00, 2 50,300. 410 One lot sold for 5%, 

SwIink&- 34 @ 44c—Ketail 5 @ 6. 

ap Market will be held Wednesday next week, 
on account of Past 


ae ee 





{Reported fur the Boston Cultivator.) 


Cambridge, Wednesday, April 3. 


At market, 252 Cattle—abont Ll 6 Beeves — and 126 
Stores, consistiig of Working Oxen, Cows and 
Calves, Yeuarlings, 2 and 3 years old. 

PRICES Marker KeEF— Extra, $6 25 percwrt; 
Ist quali: y, 5 75; 2d quality, $5 25; 3d quality, $4 75. 

ORDINARY—83 0) @ 4 50 

Srores—WorkInG OXxEN—870—85— 100 @ 125, | 

Cows anD Catves—S23—31 @ 50. 

YEARLINGS—Slv «4 %l8—Two Years old—$12— 
18 @ zo— Uhree Years Olu—Sls—2z3—27 @ 3v. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS—497 al market— nearly all sold, 
Prices—Extra, #3 W—5 W—6 W @7U0 Bylot, $1 50 
@ 250. 

Swine—Retail, 5 @ 6c 

REMARKS — The market about the same asit has 
been the last six weeks : 

66 cars came over the Fitchburg Railroad, and 22 
over the Boston and Lowell road, loaded with Cat- 
tle, Sheep, Horses, Swine and Poultry. 

Numbers from each Siate. 

Cattle. Sheep and Lambs. Swine. 
Maine - | rae —- --. 
New Hampshi 60 - © R= - 
Vermont - a Jett ewe 337 - 
Massachusetts 85 - — 
Canada - - — - - 129 
New York - — - _ 


Total, ~ 252 657 

Horses— Vermont 18, New York 10; total 28. 

*N. 8B. Beet— extra includes nothing but the best 
large oxen, well stull-fed at least one year. 

First quality consists of Jarge fat oxen, stall-fed at 
least several months. Second quahty includes the 
best grass-fed oxen, the best stall-fed cows, and the 
best three year old steers, Third quality consists of 
good oxen, fat cows, apd fat three years old steers. 

ey Sep consists of choice Bucks, and fancy 
Ewes for stock, and the best Cossets. 





New York, April 1. 


At marketl09) Beef Cattle,14°0 Sheep and Lambs. 
Prices. BEEF CaTTLE—%6 0) @ 800 ¥ cwt. 
SHFEP aNvu L..mBsS—S2 50 t0337@ 3 Ww 

















FANEUIL HALL—PROVISION MARKET. 

icy Our Faneuil Hall provision markets are care- 
fully corrected weekly by the gentlemen whose names 
are attached to each. They are men who well under- 
stand, at all times the’ state of the market, (having 
ong been in it,) and our readers can rely upon their 
correctness. 

Corrected by Sewell Hiscock, No. 9. 


WHOLESALE. 
Mutton, Ist quality. eeeeeaece bedeactedh 06 
od sé 


Lamb Y Ib... cccccccccccccsccccsccssl 
Veal, TB. opcccccvecessesesoccoqasé 

Pigs, roasters Cach..csscacseccccccevel 
Chickens, ¥ ss cencesic bebecatenesl 
Turkeys, [b. .ccccccccccccccccsccnccedl 
Mongrel Geese  piece.....sescee-eel 
Pigeons, HY dOZEN.....cevceceteccseck 


Corrected by E. & J. H. Sumner, No. 


B f, fre h cated onepedenesuae eae 
. ’ e batre eee oevengvewevnenE 


SRssstE 
—OCKCoOSDO 


DSSS & HHHHS8HS3 


Jt) 
~ 
3 
. 


SSSRBER SSSESSSESS SSSSSS KSEESASES 


BVY. ccccccccceres 


No. Romhiocaeeeuend 


ig: Streep 
Corned beef, Y th. .-.-.eccccccenees el 06 


Corrected by David Pulsifer & Co., No. 


Pork, whole hogs # 100 fh...-..se.--.5 15 
‘* & barrel, Boston extra clear.....16 00 
$6 G1CBE ic cesicesesls @ 

Western extra clear......13 00 

Western Mess Pork..........2e0--- 10 50 
Lard, best, bb] eeree Sede ce buenas 75 
sé Western,  Keg.....cecseee Ib 15 
" Boston BO Csdvdsededdcssouneae 
Western Mess Beef. ......-.-.00---Ll) 25 
Hams, Western, # th,.....+.......-08 00 


Corrected by Henry Dean, N. 79. 
Butter, lump, ¥ th......cccceccccses 20 
se tub 


* .@ ee ee fee eereeereeaeteaaere 12 
eese, new, eeereeerseeteseses 
Ch # tb 0 07 
$6. Qe HIB « 000 0s cccectssicssc® 
eC RGR GORY. on osc ccgascscceee OO 
Bags YF AGB. cei tieccccccvccsveed 00 


MISCELLANEOUS—WHOLESALE. 


Corrected by M. Tombs & Co., No. 
Apples # barrel, WOW v:éednie c c00ssciel 50 
Cranberries % bushel.......-.e0+--03 
Beans ¥ bush. small white.......-.--l 

large white. .....-+..+1 
Potatoes BWEEL. cccercccccccccseees 
Carrots DOCK... ccccccccccsccsoeer® 
White flat turnips % bunch.....-+-+-@ 
Squash % ft marrow. ..-.---0+e+**""7 
Onions DUS... .cccccsccereerrerrr” 
Onions, new. # bunch....-++++**+*** 
Honey in COMD. «oeeeerecererererer*tg 
Oranges BER ssonsavnessssosess ests 
Potatoes, ? Clreceseeceeesreerrs 

HAY. 


New, ..--d0.ceconnesessseseecescree sO 


Straw #? 100 Leb cdWesecvcccescecs 


0 tOD, ooceee- LB 
aonewres Hoyt pars $ honda: ** cocde 6 


HOPS.— WHOLESALE. 
Ist sort Mass. 1850, ¥ csvescen enccsdenscth 


Ddicaece* Pererrrerrrrrrr rr rT Tre rer | 


SEED.—RETAIL. 


DEM c co cccvcrdscceanes 
Hemp seed Ree eecccay y 


Povers Northern, occcccccvescedld 14 
Southern, 0 Qrcarcdociader i) 
White Dutch do ele ce cena 20 

ge) c feossacws % 

Rel Top, Northern,  b ¥ LT) ar | 


do 
Orchard Grass, do do. 
Winter R ERE ST fi sal gale 
Fowl Meadow saaearcercncek 
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Trial of Professor Webster. 

Testimony for the Government —continued. 

Samuel D. Parker, swora.—Was at the 
jail the night Dr. Webster was arrested. I 
was at home, in my house, 30h November. 
Some ten or fifteen gentlemen came—Dr. H. 
J. Bigelow, Parkman Blake, R. G. Shaw, 
with others—Marshal Tukey and one police 
officers. They stated the object of their visit; 
that remains had been found, and that they 
were satisfied that they were human. [ ad- 
vised that a complaint should be made. Mr. 
Justice Merrill was applied to, and he ulti- 
mately consented to act as a magistrate, Mr. 
Kingsley agreed to make the complaint, and 
did so. The warrant was then made out.— 
{Mr,. Parker then went into a full account of 
the advice and directions given, as to the re- 
mains atthe college, as well as what took 
place at the jail | 

John M. Cummings, sworn.—Am_ watch- 
man and turnkey at the jail. {f was there 
when Dr. Webster was brought under arrest. 





[The witness gave a similar description of 
the conduct of the prisoner while atthe jail 
and the College the night of his arrest, as that | 
testified by previous witnesses | 

Gustavus Andrews, sworn.—{ am the jailor. 
[Mr. Andrews stated nothing new as to what 
took place at the college, but simply corrobo- 
rated other witnesses.] ©n the way back to 
the jail he said, ‘‘ why don't they ask Little- 
field? he can explain all this ; he has thecare 
of the building. What wil! my family think 
of my absence?” I then said, ‘‘ my dear sir, 
I pity you, and am sorry for you?” Hesaid, 
‘* you pity me, you sorry forme! What for?” 
I said, “* you was so excited ; I hope you will 
be calm.” He then said, ‘‘ oh, that’s it.” 

The next morning he was just where he was 
left the night before, and wanted to be raised 
up. I said nothing to him, but he gratuitous- 
ly said, in the forenoon, “ that is no more Dr. 
Parkman’s body than it is my body; but how 
in the world it came there I don’tknow.” [le 
then said, ‘* [ never liked the leoks of Little- 
field, the janitor; [ opposed his coming there 
all [ could.” 

1 have a letter in the hand-writing of Dr. 
Webster. It is the rule to examine all the. 
letters sent or received by the prisoners. This 
letter was sent up December 4th, open. I 
can’t say who brought it up from Dr. Web- 
ster. Mr. Holmes called my attention to a 
certain clause, and asked if it should be sent. 
I replied, not at present. I retained the note, 
and it has never been sent. After the search | 
was made, I told Dr. Webster that he could 
communicate with his family. [The letier 
was dated Boston, Monday evening, and ad- 
dressed to Miss Mary Ann Webster, at Cam- 
bridge. The clause for which it was retained 
was as follows :—‘‘ Tell mamma not to open 
the little bundle I gave her the other day, but 
to keep it just as she received it.”’} 

Levi C. Kingsley, sworn.—1 am Postmas- 
ter at East Cambridge. [Was shown a letter 
with post-mark Nov. 30 J That letter was | 
dropped into the letter box the same day, and 
I gave itto Marshal Tukey. It was addressed 
to “* Mr. Tukey, Boston.” 

Cross-examined.—{ put the post mark on, | 
and then brought it to Mr. Tukey, on account 
of the excitement. 

Francis Tukey, sworn—[was shown three 
letters.]—This was the first anonymous letter 
I received—tne day of the post mark I think 
Nov. 26, Boston, before Dr. Webster's arrest. 
This (the second) one was brought to me by 
the East Cambridge P. M. the same as that 
spoken of by the last witness. This (the 
third) one, I think I received the day of the 
post-mark, Boston, Nov. 30. 

Nathaniel B. Gould, sworn.—Am an old 
resident of this city. I know Prof. Webster. 
Have seen his handwriting, or that I supposed 
his ; such as his signature to diplomas, which 
I have been in the habit of filling out for the 
Professors of the Medical College. I have 
been an instructor of penmanship for about 50 | 
years ; have also published works on the sub- | 
ject. [Mr. Bemis here stated that he pro- 
posed to show by the witness that the three 
anonymous letters received by Marshal Tukey 
were written by the prisoner; that one of the 
letters was written with a stick found in one 
of Prof. Webster’s rooms, and which had 
been produced and identified in Court, 


This letter, postmarked Boston, Nov. 30th, 
[designated as the ‘‘ Civis’’ letter, No. 3] [ 
should judge to have beea written by Prof. 
Webster. 

[The witness gave his reasons for believing 
the writing Prof. W.'s; he pointed out the 
similarity in the formation of the letters in 
this letter and other documents which were 
shown the witness, having been written by 
Prof. W.] 

I have wo doubt that these papers were all 
written by Prof. Webster. 

[The letter postmarked Nov. 26th, and di- 
rected to Marshal Tukey, was shown to wit- 
ness. } 

ln this there is an entirely different hand. 
The T on the outside resembles that found in 
the other letter. The word ‘‘ your” is simi. 
lar throughout. [After some further exp!ana- 
tions, the witness stated that he had no doubt 
Prof. Webster was the writer.}] The super. 
scription which was erased on the inside of 
the envelope was done with an instrument 
similar to that with which the letier was writ- 
ten. it was evidently not done with the fin- 
ger. The letter was written witha pen. 

[The East Cambridge letter, postmarked 
Nov. 30th, directed to Mr, Tukey, Boston,” 














was examined by witness, j 























I have no doubt this was written by the 
same hand as the other letters. This letter 
was not written by a pen—I am positive.— 
The commencement was done with something 
soft, having very fine fibres—finer than the 
minutest hair of a brush. 

George C. Smith, sworn.—Am an engraver; 
have given attention to different hand writings. 
Know Dr. Webster, and have seen his pen- 
manship. I havea general acquaintance with 
his signature, and think I could recognize it. 
[The ‘* Civis” letter and a memorandum were 
shown witness, and he stated that he had pre- 
viously examined them; also the letter to 
Ralph Smith. | 

I think the ‘* Civis” letter is in the hand- 
writing of Dr. Webster—am sorry to say that 
I fee! quite confident of this. [Another of the 
anonymous letters was here presented and ex- 
amined] [am not so confident that this is 
Prof. Webster’s writing. I should think it 
might be his, but cannot say with much cer- 
tainty. 

[The East Cambridge letter was shown to 
witness. | 

This letter has some resemblance to Prof. 
Webster's hand, bat I think the similarity is 
not conclusive. Ii was not written with a pen 
or brush, but with some soft, fibrous sub- 
stance. 

[ Mr. Bemis now proceeded to read the :et- 
ters. | 

The Civis letter was dated Nov. 2ist. ft 
recommended that the strictest search for Dr. 
Parkman should be made in cellars, outhouses, 
and privies, both in this city and East Cam- 
bridge. The writer volunteered his opinion 
thatthe body had been cut up, put ina bag 
and thrown off one of the bridges, and recom 
mended that cannons be fired for the purpose 
of raising it. 

The second letter stated that the murder 
would he found to have been commitied on 
Brooklyn Heights. 

The East Cambridge letter stated that Dr. 
Parkman was ‘ took” on board the ship Her- 
cules, and that was all the writer dared tosay 
for fear of his own life. That one of the men 
gave him a watch, but he didn’t dare to keep 
it and threw it into the water. } 

Dr. Fisher A. Bosworth, sworn.—Am a 
resident of Grafton, Worcester Co. I attend- 


ed the medical lectures in this city in 1847 or! 


48. Knew the late Dr. Paakman. Kuew Mr. 
Littlefield, the janitor. I went to the Medi- 
eal College on the 234 Nov. last to see a stu- 
dent; it was near 2 inthe afternoon. I went 


through Fruit street, and entered the building | 
by the east stairs. I fuund the front door ajar, | 
‘and looking in,concluded that the lecturer was 


notin. Ithen went down the stairs towards 
the dissecting room. As I passed the corner 
at the foot of the staifs, | met Dr. Parkman. 
I then saw him go up the stairs, and saw him 
near the top. I then passed out and wentinto 
Court sireet, and returned to the College not 
far from 3 o’clock. I rang,and Mr. Littlefield 
came to the front door. I asked bim if a stu- 
dent named Cofraia was in. 

He said he didn’t know, but that he was in 
the dissecting room if there. He then told 
me I might go down, which I did, and there 
found Mr: Cofrain and had a conversation 
with him. Mr. Littlefield appeared at the 
door inacommon working dress. I fix the 
time from the fact that on the 21st Nov. ! bor- 
rowed some money, giving my note payable 
in four months. The next day (22d) Lcame 
to Boston, and being unwell, did not go out 
that day, but went to the College the succeed- 
ing day. 

The evidence for the Government was here 
closed. 

Mr. Sonter opened the case for the defence. 

Muy it please the Court—Gentlemen of the 
Jury: 

I am aware, Gentlemen of the Jury, that it 
is usual, perhaps it may be considered as im- 
perative, for counsel to call the attention of. 
the jury to the importance of the case; but 1) 
cannot do it; Leannot allow my attention to| 
wander from the subject before us, otherwise, | 
I might speak of the character of the man—a 
man who for twenty-five years has been a pro- 
fessor at an institution where many of us| 
were educated—of his high position in soci- | 
ety; but, gentlemen, I must confine myself to | 
the case—to the rules of law and evidence— | 
to the long chain of circumstantial testimony | 
which has been introduced. We are to con-, 
sider the question which has agitated the. 
community for a long time. The question, 
gentlemen, is this, is the life of the prisoner 
at the bar forfeited by the commission of a 
greatcrime? It devolves upon you to say 
whether he leaves this Court to bis family or 
to the gibbet. This devolves upon you to say 
whether the fire on his hearth shall continue 
to burn, or be extinguished —that devolves up- 
on you to say whether he is guil.y, u,on your 
oath. 

Gentlemen of the Jury—In some cases, you 
might err with comparative safety, but to err. 
here, is destruction to the prisoner. Can we 
then, gentlemen, stand in an antagonistic po- 
sition to each other? We areto assist each; | 
and it is your duty to constitute yourselves the. 
counsel of the defendant, and to see that he. 
does not suffer by our insufficiency. 

Gentlemen of the Jury,—Allow me to ad- 
dress a few remarks to you on the examination 
of your own minds, and thet you eradicate the | 
least particle of prejudice against the prison- 
er. I know you took your oaths that you bad 
no prejudice against him, but can you say so 
now, at the end of a long week’s trial? Gen-| 
tlemen, there is no safety in the impression 




















that one is not prejudiced, unless he makes 
the most determined effurt to eradicate it from 
his mind. The nature of the prejudice is 
subtle, and you will be on your guard against 
it. Gentlemen, we are to suppose that you 
have forgotten the great excitement which 
was created by the disappearance of Doctor 
Parkman, especially when it was said that the 
remains had been found in the Medical Co!- 
lege, which endangered even that institution. 
Gentlemen, we ask you, then, to divest your 
minds of any remaining portion of prejudice. 


Gentlemen of the Jury,—J propose to call 
your attention to the rules of !aw defining the 
offence; secondly, to the indictment; thirdly, 
to the nature of the Government evidence;and. 
lastly, the facts which we intended to give in 
evidence. First, then, as to the rules of law 
which describe the offence charged. The ol- 
fence charged is the murder of Geroge Park- 
man. Murderis a division of the word bom- 
icide, which signifies a killing of a man gen- 
erally. Homicide is of two kinds; criminal, 
or murder, which is a capital offence; second- 
ly, that which is punished severely, but not 
capitally. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, the indictment charg- 
es murder, and you may convict him of either 
offence; so that 1t becomes necessary to exam 
ine both. First, then, what is murder? ft 
is detined the killing of a person, with mal 
ice aforethought, either express or implied.— 
You must then have an idea of malice. There 
are two kinds; express and implied.’ By the 
former, we mean the popular signification, a 
depraved mind which shall induce one to kill 
another with an express, deliberate design.— 
But secondly, malice is, in some cases, im- 
plied by law. The law punishes, not so much 
the overt act, as the intention. But how shall 
the law dive into the mind and see its inten- 
tions? It cannot, except through overt acts 
So that, the law says that certain facts shall 
imply malice; and that is the mode by which 
the law arrives at implied malice. So we 
must knew what are the facis and circumstan- 
/ces which imply malice. 








Well, gentiemen of the jury, what are the 


| acts which imply malice in homicide? It is 


implied from auy cruel, deliberate act, by 
which one kills another, however suddenly, 
without any, or considerable provecation.” So 
you see the distiction between murder and 
manslaughter is sudden, and with provova- 
tion. Thisline may bea narrow one, but it 
is never to be lost sight of; for on the one side 
it is death and on the other, it is life—Jife, i 
may be on certain terms—but still life. So 
the importance of the distinction, 

But, gentlemen, the law says, manslaughter 
is the taking the life of man ona reasonable 
| provocation. The instrument with which the 

offence is committed, is to be regarded; for 
from the weapon the provocation may be im- 
| plied. Weapons may be divided into two 
_ classes: deadly, and ttrose not deadly. Then 
what is @ sufficient provocation, where a dead- 
| ly weapon is used; and then where the weapon 
is notdeadiy ? What will reduce the crime 
| from murder to manslaughter? Any indig- 
_bity which is resented immediately, with an 
‘instrament at hand, [The learned counsel 
| referred to several cases illustrating the posi- 
| tion | 





The next question, gentlemen of the jury, is 
what is considered a sufficient provocation for 
_an«ffeace committed with some weapon not 
likely to produce death? Words and insult 
ing gesiures are sufficient to reduce the crime 
to manslaughter, when deadly weapons are 
not used ina sudden combat, 

What then is a sudden combat? [The coun. 
sel read from the books, the definition of sud- 
den combat. White's case—Lewin’s Reports 
173.4 

Professor Webster stands charged with the 
murder of Dr. Parkman, and the Goverament 
means to aver that the act was done in a cru- 
el and deliberate manner; so that the Guvern- 
ment are bound to prove the manoer; and the 





distinction which Lhave drawn becomes im- 


portant. But when the Government alleges 
manslaughier, then it means, in heat of blood, 
with some provocation. 

I come to the rules of law as to the manner 
in which the crime should be charged. The 
Jury should bear in mind, not only the offence, 
but the particular manner in which it is charge 
ed to have been committed. It must be shown 
that the particular crime charged was coin- 
mitted, and the particular manner as alleged; 
otherwise there would be no safety. 

Then we are to inQuire whether the indict. 
ment sets forth the crime properly. It alleges 
that Dr. Webster killed Dr. Parkman with a 
knife, in the first count. Secondly by strik- 
ing him with a hammer; thirdly, by striking 
him with his fists and feet, and striking him 
against the fluor; fourthly, by some means, in- 
struments and weapons to the Grand Jury un- 
known. 

I now ask your attention !o the rules of law 
as applicable to the first three counts. [t is a 
rule that the means of death shall be sccu- 
rately set forth, and that the proof shall sus- 
tain the allegation. Again, there are certain 
means of death; first, striking with a weapon; 
second, striking @ man against an object.— 
These are distinct means of death. Then 


there are poisoning, starving, strangling, and 


many others, which are distinet. Now, which- 
ever of these means the Government sees fit 


to charge as used, must be proved as charged. 


Now, the means charged must be made out; 
but itis immaterial whether the instrument 
was a hammer ora Stone, when it is alleged 
that the crime was done by Striking, provid- 
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ed that the Government prove that the crime 
was done by striking. 

[The counsel read several cases to this 
point. ] 

The means, then, must be proved as charg- 
ed. Now, as to the first two counts, the Gov- 
ernment alleges, and therefore must prove,that 
the killing was by striking. The fourth count 
is, by the hands and feet of the defendant. 

I now contend that the fourth countis insuf. 
ficient, and that the Government has no right 
to give evidence under it; and that none in 
fact has been offered. The authorities are 
against such acount. 2 Hale’s Pleas of the 
Crown, 184 (Am.ed.) He refers to 2 Coke’s 
Inst., 119. The same doctrine is laid down 
in Hawkins, East, Chitty, Russell, showing 
that it is necessary toset forth the means of 
the death. The count is clearly different from 
that set forth in Colt's case, in 8 Hitl's Re- 
ports. Weapprehend that such a count, if 
upheld, would contravene the rules of crimi- 
nal pleading. So, gentlemen, [ contend that 
the fourth count is insufficient. Has the Gov- 
erninent proved that Dr. Webster killed Dr. 
Parkman by striking him with a weapon ?— 
If not, then he must be acquitted; for it is the 
privilege of any man to have the allegations 
proved as charged, otherwise the defendant 
would not be sale. So you must be convinced 
beyond a reasonable doubt, that the death was 
caused by striking Dr. Parkman with weap- 
ous, or by striking him on the floor, on which 
last point no evidence has been offered by the 
Guvernment; so that we return to the consid- 
eration of the first count. 


Now, the Government must prove that Dr. 
Webster killed Dr. Parkman, by striking him 
with some weapon; and that must be proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt. I know, gentle- 
men, some slur bas been thrown upon this 
matter of reasonable doubt; but it is a matter 
of the greatest importance, The excitement 
which always attends the discovery of agreat 
crime, unfits the minds of all, more or less, 
from weighing the case curefully; so that the 
law requires that the Government must prove 
the case heyond a reasonable doubt. There 
would be no safety otherwise. It is not a 
mere gratuity to a prisoner, bat it isa right. 
The Goverumeut then must prove the case he- 
youd a reasonable doubt. |The Counsel then 
read from L. Siarkie on Evidence, 514, as to 
the definition of a reasouuble doubt ] There 
must be such a certainty, then, gentiemen,that 
you would actupon it ia matters of the high- 
est imporiance. 

I now come to the nature of the Govern- 
ment’s evidence and the rules applicable to it. 
Evidence is either direct or circumstantial.— 
Circumstantial evidence is where the deed 
has pot been seen; but where ceriain facts are 
proved, and then the inlerence is to be drawn 
fromthem. ‘This is a case of circumstantial 
evidence, which is weak, when compszred with 
direct testimony, because of the increased 
probabilities of error. Indirect evidence, the 
chances of error are few; but in the case of 
circumstantial evidence, where there are nu- 
merous facts, each one is a separate and dis- 
tinct issue, which must be proved. Here, 
then, the chances of error begin to multiply, 
and may be increased, in the inferences and 
conclusions almost indefinitely. 

[The Counsel here illustuated the chances 
of error in circumstantial evidence. | 

It is one of the most anfortunate tendencies 
of this kind of evidence, that ineorrect infer- 
ences are frequently drawn from it. The books 
are full of instances of errors asising from 
confidence in circumstantial evidence. There 
is the common instance of inferring guilt from 
having stolen property in possession. I am 
induced to dwell upoa this, because it is a 
common remark that circumstantial evidence 
is the strongest. Circumstances may not lie, 
it is said; but witnesses who attempt to prove 
them may; as well as the inferences which we 
draw from them. I will read from Best on 
Presumption, 253, as to the fallacious nature 
of this kiod ot evidence. 

Another reason why circumstantial evidence 
should not be much relied upon, is of a moral 
nature. T mean the exaggeration into which 
witnesses are led, by a disposition to detect 
and punish crime; and I will read from the 
same work, 


So much for the nature of the government’s 
evidence; it is merely circumstantial. In 
some cases, the government has endeavored to 
prove circumstances by circumstances them- 
selves. 

I shall call your attention to some of the 
rules which the law has set up to guard against 
errors from this evidence. The first rule is, 
that every single circumstance from which a 
conclusion is to be drawn, must be proved be- 
yond reasonable doubt. So, it there is a sin- 
gle circumstance which fails, then the case 
fails at once. Secondly; the circumstances 
which are proved, must establish the particu- 
lar hypothesis to be proved by them, beyond 
areasonable doubt. The circumstances and 
the inferences must both he proved. Willson 
Circumstantial Evidence, 183. Thirdly, these 
circumstances must not only support the par- 
ticular inference, but must exclude every other 
hypothesis. It is the disregard of this rule 
which has inflicred so much evil on individu- 
als. Best on Presumptive Evidence, 183.— 
|The Attorney Gevera! doubted the authority 
of the work | Well, L will quote Starkie on 
Evidence, 573, and Wills on Cireumstantia 
Evidence, 187, if the Attorney General doubts 
the authority of Best. [Mr. Sohier then read 
from Best.) The case which | have just read 
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shows the danger of relying on circumstantia| 6 


evidence, and the consequent necessity of the 
rules I have stated. ‘'o illustrate, take the 
Government evidence. It consists of a great 
amount of circumstantial proof, by which they 
have endeavored to convict the defendant. {; 
is intwo parts. First, to prove the corpus 
delicti; and secondly, that Dr. Webster caus- 
ed the death. They start by attempting to 
prove that Dr. Parkman was killed because 
he was seen to enter the Medical College, ang 
othercireumstances. They then say Dr. Web. 
ster destroyed him by violence. Why? Be. 
cause Dr. Webster was the last person with 
whom he was seen. But suppose Dr. Pa:k- 
man should appear, that would destroy the in- 
ference of the second class of circumstances, 

So the necessity of the rule that each cir. 
cumstance should be proved ; and of the other 
rules I have stated. Now, we take the ground 
that the circumstances are not proved beyond 
reasonable doubt ; and, secondly, that the in- 
ferences do not follow which the Government 
would draw. 

I come, then, gentlemen of the jury, to state 
the heads under which to introduce some evyi- 
dence. * We do not now go into the circum- 
stances of the Government evidence. We do 
not intend to give any direct evidence to show 
how these remaiis came to be found where 
they were. The defendant stands upon the 
same ground that you would, 

Again, we have no direct proof as to the na- 
ture of ihe interviews between Dr. Welster 
and Dr. Parkman. There can be no direct 
proof on that subject; so that we must rely 
upon such circumstances as we can prove, ty. 
ken in connection with those proved by the 
Government. 

We shall introduce the character and repu- 
tation of the defendant, which will be more 
important than if the Government case were 
supported by direct evidence. 

Ic is a rule of law that a defendant may in- 
troduce evidence as to his character in respect 
to the crime charged. He is charged with 
having committed a violent, cruel and iuhu- 
man act, and we shall give evidence as to his 
character in these respects. 

Again, we shali introduce evidence as to the 
conduct of Dr. Webster during the week alter 
the disappearance of Dr. Paikman. 

Then, as io the fact, whether Dr. Parkman 
did or did not leave the Medical College alter 
he entered it. 

We shall show that Dr. Webster has given 
his attention to the pursuit of chemical stud. 
ies ; that though he may have his peculiari- 
ties, that he never was a violent or cruel man. 
That it was no new thing for Dr. Webster to 
pursue his studies night and day, and to lock 
up his laboratory, Such a course is more or 
less necessary. 

We shail show how Dr, Webster passed the 
time after the disappearance ; and these are, 
all that we can show under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case. 


Testimony for the Defence. 

Jos. T. Buckingham, swora.—I reside at 
Cambridge, and have been acquainied with 
Dr. Webster for 30 years. I never heard that 
he was aman of violence, inhumanity or ill 
temper, though [ have lived in his neighbor- 
hood for 17 years, 

John G. Palfrey, sworn.—I have Jong 
known Dr. Webster, and have never heard of 
any imputation upon his character as being a 
man of violence ; though I have considered 
him as somewhat petulant, proceeding, how- 
ever, not beyond words, 

Joho H. Blake, James Walker, Francis 
Bowen, James Lovering, Geo. P. Sanger, Dr. 
Converse Francis, Abel Willard, John Cham- 
berlain, Joel Giles, Edward P. Hastings, John 
A. Fuller, James D Keene, P. M. Hallett, 
Diniel Treadwell, Nathaniel I. Bowditch, J. 
D Hedge, James Kavanagh, Major Edwards, 
Peleg W. Chandler, Esq , Morris Wyman, 
and President Jared Spaiks, sworn.— Most of 
these 21 witnesses belonged to Cambridge, 
and their testimony related to the character of 
the prisoner previous to his arrest, and was 
very similar to that given by the first two wit- 
nesses. 

Charles O. Eaton, sworn.— Reside in Bos- 
ton. Have known Prof. Webster 3 years; 
have always heard of him as a mild, pesceful 
man. famasiga and ornamental painter; 
have done considerable work for Prof, Web- 
ster. Have had occasion to go to the Medical 
College during his lectures ; generally found 
Prof, W. in his private room or lecture room. 
He told me to come to his private entrance 
through the dissecting room entry. Have fre- 
quently found the doors bolted on the inside, 
so that oeither myself nor the janitor could 
getin. The Jast time { was at the Medical 
College was Nov. 12tn; I went to see Prof. 
Webster, by reason of a letter fiom him; the 
janitor told me I could not, as he was locked 
in. I showed him my letter, and after trying 
two or three doors, I was admiited. 

Robert G. Apthorp, sworn.—Reside in Bos- 
ton; resided in Cambridge from 1842 till 1945; 
have known Prof. Webster for 6 years. Nev- 
er heard anything to his prejudice while [ 
lived there. ~ 

Samuel S. Green, sworn.—I gave informa- 
tion at the Police Office that the toillman had 
seen Dr. Parkman pass the bridge. Was at 
the toll house on Sunday evening, when Mr. 
Littlefield came up ; he said Dr, Paikman bad 
been at the College, and Dr. Webster paid him 
about $480; [ understood him to say that he 
afterwards saw Dr. Parkman leave the Col- 
lege. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110.) 
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